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A NEW SERIAL, 
‘DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS,” 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
a serial of absorbing interest, will begin in the next number 
of Hanrer’s Bazar. The story will be illustrated by Ciir 
FORD CARLETON, 





RED CLOVER. 


] OBIN, atilt on the apple-tree, 
t Singing your love to the waking world, 
What is the sweetest thing you see 
From the quivering bough with the dew impearled? 
Do you love the golden daisies best, 
Or the roses glowing with splendid fire? 
What do you tell your mate in the nest 
Of the flowers that bloom for your leart’s desire? 


Robin, winging across the dell, 
That the rippling wind goes swaying over, 
As you dip and rise to the long sea-swell 
Of the waves that pass o'er the blush-red clover, 
I think you say to your mate in her nest, 
And she, I fancy, chirps back to you, 
That the lowliest blooms you both love best, 
While over your brood the sky is blue. 


EVER YOUNG. 


= desirableness of keeping young rarely crosses the 

mind of those who are now young. They see others 
about them who have lost their bloom, embroidered their 
tirst wrinkles, snowed themselves under with white hair; 
but they have always been surrounded with people older 
than themselves; it is a part of life, a feature of the world, 
for these others to be old; but for their part, they have 
always been young. And in some unexpressed way, prob- 
ably the natural feeling of the immortal being, they 
always expect to be young. Whether their expectation 
is realized depends almost altogether upon themselves. 
They think no more about it, however, till the first gray 
hair comes like an admonishing ghost upon the scene. 
At seventeen they were of the opinion that the first thing 
in the world was beauty. But at thirty-five they find it 
is better to be young than to be beautiful. And it very 
often happens that the girl who was quite beautiful, with 
vivid color and sparkling eyes and fruity flesh and 
dimples, when not quite twenty, finds herself at forty 
with none of these, and neither young nor beautiful. Yet 
if she were really fine and fair at twenty, then at forty 
she has a right to be fine and fair still; she should hardly 
have gone off at all, It matters far Jess than you can 
make her now believe that her eyes may be sunken a 
little, that the line from the nostril to the corner of the 
lip may have become marked, that the color may be less 
persistent, that the dimple may show symptoms of becom. 
ing something deeper; under certain conditions all that 
is hardly noticeable. If she has kept the spring that used 
to animate every motion, so that she moves now with as 
light a step, as erect a bearing, with as quick a grace, 
holds her head still like a flower atop of its stem, straight 
and strong, yet without the least affectation of juvenile 
frolicking ways, she will give only the suggestion of youth 
wheuever she stirs. If she goes slow and lagging, with a 
stoop and signs of weariness, she will have an arm of- 
fered her, and it will be understood that she bears a weight 
of years and needs it. If she dresses still in the tints and 
stuffs that suit her best, not with youthful frivolities, but 
with vo sign of surrender to age, she will have the effect 
of still belonging to the forces whose uniform she wears. 
But if she wears sad avd dull colors, relinquishing with 
reluctance last year's styles, and with but little regard to 
styles anyway, she will be taken at her own valuation. 
More still, and of more value than the other considerations, 
if she still interests herself in the things that interest 
youth, has saved herself from the criticising and condem- 
natory manner which years sometimes give to one’s view 
of life, so that the young still find her companionable, she 
not only affects others as being young, but feels at fifty 
scarcely a day older than ever. If meanwhile she has 
taken also to heart a practice of seeing only the brighter 
side of things, of forgetting herself and remembering 
others, of looking into the next life as into a further stage 
of the delights of this, if she has filled her life and her soul 
with pity and compassion and tenderness, with love of God 
and of her fellow-beings, age, even when it brings white 
hair and withered throat and dropping cheek, will seem 
not to have any trail of eld, but rather to be a different 
and beautiful youth. 


A TACTLESS SPEECH. 


T was a most ill-judged discussion, and both of them 
were to blame. © ove is ever only to blame in any- 
thing I have ever discovered. The trouble came about in 
this way to-day: Mr. Chapman—the dark Mr. Chapmau 
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with heavy ew who lives alone with his little daugh- 


ter in Sixtieth Street-—Mr. Chapman, hearing us exclaim 
how delightful Marion Houghton’s engagement was, began 
saying any number of disagreeable things about matri- 
mony: that a man was a poor fool to try it; that the chops 
would never be half as good us those at his club, his house 
never so comfortable as his bachelor apartments; that his 
wife, charming as she might be before marriage, was sure 
to lack every requisite for his happiness afterward. 

The Major’s niece is still young, and she is not, we all 

know, as controlled in expression as some of her elders. 
But nove of us ever expected anything quite as tactless 
from her as that which we heard. rion Houghton, 
however, is her friend, aud then the loyalty of men and 
women to each other is a tradition in her family. Mr. 
Chapman had amazed her, horrified, hurt her. ‘‘ When 
you talk in that way,do you know what you make me 
think?” she suid to him, with that quiet little air of hers, 
which she always assumes when most excited. ‘‘Of a 
man who has had some dreadful disappointment in his 
married life, and who is uot brave enough to bear it 
quietly.” 
. Mr. Chapman's face flushed. The rest of us were un- 
comfortable, knowing as we did the story of that wife, 
who can never come back any more. The Major's niece, 
of course, had never heard it. But certainly, without de- 
fending her, we must admit that he who makes a bitter 
speech like that of Mr. Chapman's to-day does a very 
foolish thing. He gives away to others the pass-key to 
all his inner life, throws open the doors and windows of 
his sanctuary; for the man or woman before whom bitter- 
ness of heart is expressed is always the man or woman to 
whom one has confided the open sesame to every secret 
of the soul. 

Happily Miss Van Auken, on her way through town, 
was here this afternoon. We may always rely on her to 
relieve us of an awkward situation, ‘I went to a fire the 
other night,” she began, hurriedly. She is always & little 
confused at first when she speaks at these times, like an 
inexperienced swimmer who is yet brave enough to make 
a dangerous plunge. ‘‘I don’t know why I was allowed 
& gotoit, But Tous A theatre was on fire, and thou- 
suuds of people were looking on it. There were no lives 
to be saved, so all those people became at once absorbed 
inacat. It wasa great big black fellow with white breast, 
who evidently lived in the building. It had crawled out 
of the theatre and on to a balcony, and then on to a bit of 
iron on the outside of that, There it settled itself quietly, 
and never budged, though the hose were playing above 
it and the engines puffing below. 

**The crowd expected it to be burned every minute, or 
the walls to fall and destroy it. Every one’s attention 
was riveted on it. One splendid fireman, at the risk of 
his life, went up inside—you could see him through the 
smoke with his Jantern—broke through a window, extend - 
ect his arm, and tried to reach the cat. The crowd believed 
he had succeeded, and a mighty shout went up, as if he 
had saved a human life. The cat never stirted, but sat 
silent and unmoved. You might have thought her dream- 
ing before a kitchen fire,except that you somehow felt her 
to be wider awake than any of us would ever like to be. 
The distance to her was too great for the fireman's arms. 
He could not step there. He bad to come down again, 
leaving the cat sitting just as she had sat before. It was 
still there when I came away—a cat that half the boys 
who looked on shouting would have chased around a cor 
ner, and few of the crowd would have fed. Yet there it 
was for hours, the one absorbing object of attention. I 
wondered if it was because the question of any life to save 
always stirs a multitude, or whether the courage and the 
silence of the cat had swayed them, or the bravery of a 
fireman who made no distinctions, or else the thinking 
what might have happened had the cat been a person, or 
whether a crowd must always have one distinctive point 
of interest on which to centre its emotions. Next morn- 
ing when I went to look the cat was gone, the lace curtain 
at the window unburned. All the rest of the building 
was in ruivs.” L. H. F. 


A NOTABLE EVENT. > 
Ts splendid gathering of the clans which last week 
drew great audiences in Loudon day after day to 
hear women talk of temperance and philanthropy cannot 
but awaken enthusiasm among those of us who have only 
read the reports as they appeared in our daily papers. 
Frances E. Willard, whose brain devised and tact consum- 
mated this overwhelming demonstration, belongs to us, 
and all American women are proud of her as their repre- 
sentative. We like to feel that so fuir and gracious a wo- 
manhood has flowered on our soil, that this wise, judi- 
cious, and able daughter of New England and the West 
stands to the world for what American influences can do 
in moulding and making a serene, noble, and most win- 
ning lady. We bold others in high esteem, and are not 
slow to recognize charm, eloquence, and merit in the wo- 
men who rally round Miss Willard—such women as Lady 
Henry Somerset, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Antoinette Stir- 
ling, the Countess of Aberdeen, Miss Ackerman, the 
Countess of Carlisle, and Mrs. Leavitt. But we sum ev- 
erything up in a word when we laurel Frances Willard as 
a woman in whom heart, head, and hand work together 
and work to purpose for the uplifting of men and the 
benefit and blessing of her period. ‘‘ To serve the present 
age” has been the key-note of Miss Willard’s life as teacher, 
orator, and organizer, and not the least noteworthy fea- 
ture in her career is the sweetness and modesty, the quiet 
womanliness, which she has never lost. She has been too 
large and generous to be spoiled by success or in the least 
disturbed from her poise by the admiration of others. 
The mammoth demonstration for temperance and social 
reform of this June, 1895, in London, is significant of 
growth, of development, along lines of faith, prayer, and 
patient work. ‘To combat gigantic evils something more 
than a spurt is necessary. The public meetings, elo- 
quent speeches, stirring reminiscences, waves of applause, 
and brisk breezes of discussion follow many years of ob- 
scure and heroic endeavor, and it is no small thing nor 
slight reason for gratitude that women, wives, mothers, 
onl sisters stand solidly and band themselves firmly in 
the cause of Christian po | and unselfish love. The 
Congress of Women in London has been a movement 


of women throughout the world, but its management, 
methods, and ideas have been so largely American, its in- 
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dividuality so thoroughly that with which we are most 
familiar, it is but our century-plant’s single superb 
blossom opening in June sunshine on the soil of the dear 
mother-land. It has been pleasant to observe the spirit 
of kindness which has distinguished this assembly; defer- 
ence to parliamentary usage, tact, courtesy, and friendli- 
ness have been its marked characteristics—on the whole 
au honor to womanhood. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“CORDIALLY YOURS.” 


NE is tempted to wonder, sometimes, who are these 
faithful subjects of King George who come back 
from visiting England to lament in the society columns 
of newspapers over the slightest deviation from the latest 
London practice in anything. They remind one of a 
~— youth who once returned to Newport from bis first 
uropean trip and gave no sign of having Jearnéd any- 
thing on his travels, until he remarked one day that we 
Ameficans were quite too lenient in sometimes permitting 
servants to wear a mustache. The latest of these devel- 
opments is in the criticism that we are also culpabl 
demonstrative in sometimes signing letters to a friend, 
‘Cordially yours,” instead of **‘ Yrs. very truly,” and the 
like. It is so American. Well, what should it be? Do 
we err on the side of too much expression? Are Bos- 
tonians invariably so warm, are Philadelphians so gush- 
ing, that we need to surround those two cities with re- 
frigerator cars to bring them back to a suitable frigidity? 
Asa matter of fact, if we are more cordial in expression 
than our English kindred, let us be grateful for the privi- 
lege. They are a true-hearted race inside—none more so; 
and if we van be all that within, and warm-hearted also on 
the outside, let us thank God and take courage. 

No doubt the contact of the Gulf-Stream and the ice- 
berg may sometimes be bad-—for the iceberg. One would 
have liked to be present on that occasion when Edwin 
Booth drew himself up with unusual coldness at the unex- 
pected compliments showered upon his Hamlet by his 
rival, Fechter; and was suddenly capsized, like a melting 
iceberg—or should have been—by the farther explanation, 
“ Ah, but you look so pretty, Edweene!” Of course it 
makes much difference whence the cordiality comes, and 
who receives it; and Dr. Johnson could conceive of no 
— ignominy ¢han to be clapped on the back by Tom 

Javies. I have seen the late Mr. Blaine, in the Senate- 
Chamber at hte graye put his arm around the waist of 
a fellow-Senator with a demonstrativeness that would no 
doubt have utterly delighted a friend; and would have 
either conquered an opponent or else made him think of 
Dr. Johnson and Tom Davies. This expressiveness doubt- 
less came natural to Mr. Blaine, or else it would have 
failed as utterly as did Charles Sumner’s solitary attempt 
to enliven a speech with a facetious story. In general, 
cordiality is a matter of climate, and also perhaps of the 
way of living, as, for instance, in the city or country. In 
the city, where companionship becomes almost a burden, 
there cannot possibly be the same eagerness for it as in 
the country, where it is rare and occasional. Hence the 
life of the Southern plantation or the Western ranch be- 
came inevitably more hospitable and effusive than that of 
the city drawing-room. It is easy to be hospitable where 
the guest cohfers by coming as great a favor as he re- 
ceives, perhaps greater. Miss Austen's theory that a visit 
should last three days—the rest day, the drest day, and the 
prest day—would seem rather ample for a city friend, but 
how inadequate for a plantation on the Atchafalaya, with 
no other stranger in prospect for three months! Yet how 
charming the manner developed by that lonely and open- 
door life! and how fortunate for us all that the ranch has 
come to replace the plantation! 

To return to the subject of the signature, precisely what 
form of it these critics would prefer does not appear. 
Perhaps they would go back to the Micawber style, a 
series of stepping-stones, which was hardly an exaggera- 
tion of the manner in which the great were wont to be 
addressed in Dr; Samuel Johnson’s day. He thus ends a 
letter to the Earl of Bute, respecting his pension, in 
1762. ‘‘ Every man hopes that he shall escape neglect, 
and, with reason, may every man whose vices do not pre- 
clude his claim expect favor from that beneficence which 
has been extended to, 

y Lord, 
Your mee yore et 
Most Obliged 


And 
Most Humble Servant, 
Sam. Jonnson.” 


But with what pleasure must the most experienced “Right 
Honorable” of the present day turn to the refreshing 
frankness of the American ‘Cordially Yours”! As a 
matter of fact, in these days sensible Englishmen have 
this advantage over those Americans who are not sensi- 
ble—that they say what they please. If they fancy an 
expression they use it; if they do not, they look askance 
at it and call it ‘‘ American.” For more than a century 
that word has stood, in London, for anything a little un- 
usual and hard to classify, When, in 1772, the Earl of 
Marchmont, whom Boswell names as the model in his day 
for all cultivated Scotchmeu, was in a London shop, the 
owner said to him, * Sir, I ouppese you are an Ameri- 
can.” ‘* Why so?” said his lordship. “ Because, sir,” re- 
plied the shopkeeper, ‘‘ you speak neither English nor 
Scotch, but something different from either, which, I sup- 
pose, is the language of America.” 

It seems well enough, 6n the whole, that the works and 
ways of America should have a quality of their own, not 
by a boorish avoidance of foreign influence, nor yet by a 
perpetual chip on the shoulder, but by a natural and sim- 
ple progress. There must be a frequent imitation of other 
nations, no doubt, but a free selection of the object to be 
imitated, and a habit of working over everything in ac- 
cordance with our own climate and pursuits and temper- 
ament. The question is not so much how we sign our 
letters, as whether we put into them anything worth sign- 
ing; the Parsee | yours” is onlya fiction unless there has 
been cordiality all the way through. Travelling in Ger- 
many, we often see warmth of heart without what we 
should call manners; travelling in France, we sometimes 
meet with manners that have no thorough warmth of heart 
behind them. Even England, it seems, has not quite hit 
the needed combination; let us try a little more in Amer- 
ica, and perhaps we can. T. W. H. 
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JUNE 29, 1895. 


= has been the grande semaine in Paris, and I have 
the pleasing and virtuous consciousness, now that it is 
over, of having done the proper thing by it. I sometimes 
feel as though I should like to run away from this crown- 
ing week of the season, just as one of my friends ran 
away from Rembrandt's Gilder one time when he had an 
opportunity and the money to buy it, because he felt it 
would be such a strain to live up to it. However, this 
year there have been pictures to see in Paris and we have 
seen them; there have been teas and musicals, and the 
féte of flowers and the steeple-chase and the international 
tennis games to go to, and we have been to them; and 
there have been balls and soirées to wind up with, and 
we have danced at them. And we still live to tell the 
tale. 

The most interesting pictures have been the Monet ex- 
hibition at the Galerie Durand-Ruel. Up to now I have 
never found Monet convincing. And even now I fail to 
be convinced by blue poplars against a green sky spraw!- 
ed over with great splashes of salmon, with spivach-colored 
bushes and red and orange and indigo water in the fore- 
ground. Nothing can make me believe that a picture com- 
nosed of red oot orange and blue and spinach-color and 

ile green and salmon is not a picture divided against it- 
self,and I don’t want the retina of my eye developed to 
such a point through modern influences that I can see all 
these things in nature. On the other hand, turn to the 
eighteen views of the portal of the cathedral at Rouen, each 
one done at a different hour of the day, with a different ef- 
fect of light. Here is solid and beautiful painting, deeply 
sincere. ‘The cathedral struggles through the early morn- 
ing mists, and no one has ever succeeded in giving before 
that veil-like effect of mist on stone. The picture is so 
alive, so bathed in that changing, palpitating medium with 
which ull the earth is enveloped, so strong in its majesty, 
so lovely in its color, so beautiful in its delicacy, that one 
absolutely loses sight of the means and feels itan inspira- 
tion. A view of the Seine in winter possesses that same 
ethereal, intangible, almost evasive beauty. ‘he river, a 
clamp of trees, two little dots of islands, are all coated 
with ice, and shimmer in a frosty atmosphere, so delicate 
that it is like a breath. Never, never, have I seen things 
painted more satisfying and lovely 

The féte of flowers started out to be particularly suc 
cessful, and then met with a sudden check in the shape of 
a precipitous thunder-storm, which visited the earth, and 
watered it to such an extent that everybody was nearly 
drowned. We started forth with a moralist in our party 
in a pessimistic frame of mind, who declared the rain a 
righteous judgment on such wasteful and lavish extrava- 
gance. All that money would much better have been in- 
vested and given to the poor. Ah, but our pessimistic 
friend does not know the Paris poor! The féte of flowers 
exists purely and solely for them. Its proceeds are given 
to them. Por them does the beautiful city put on its 
most radiant June toilette. All the length of the Champs 

lysées, and through the Avenue du Bois and the Allee 
des Acacias, the poor pay three sous for a chair, and sit out 
in the clear air under the June sunshine in the midst of all 
the gayety and perfume and beauty, of which they are a 
part, and go away with the satisfied feeling with which a 
small child of the poor gazed for the first time at the 
ocean, “I never saw enough of anything before,” she said. 
Think of being poor and seeing for once enough of 
flowers! 

Some of the prettiest decorations of the carriages at the 
féte were in peonies, which, in their quality of favorites 
of fashion, follow the mode and are painted, as one of my 
friends who bought some beautiful peonies at a fashion- 
able shop downtown, and wore them against a new Dou- 
cet blouse, knows to her sorrow. One Jandau had a can- 
opy over it entirely made of these effective and exotic 
looking flowers, with two women sitting beneath it dressed 
in white dotted muslins over pink silk. As they stopped 
near us [ noticed that the corsages of these gowns, though 
simple, were particularly pretty. They were blouse in 
shape, trimmed in front with three broad pink satin rib- 
bons, put on to simulate pleats, entirely covered with little 
ruffles of narrow butter-colored lace. Bluets and grasses 
were a favorite carriage decoration, and always pretty. 
One woman sat in a landau festooned with Jacqueminot 
roses in a white satin gown trimmed with sprays of morn- 
ing-glories, with a most self-satisfied air, as though she 
had not the faintest idea that she was anything but the 
most tremendous success. Asa general thing the toilettes 
were charming, and perfectly suitable. Fortunately we 
were due somewhere for five-o’clock tea, and so escaped 
the deluge. 

In the evening we went to a beautiful ball given in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, where the Comtesse de 
Caktellane made her first appearance in the American col- 
ony since her marriage, dressed in white satin trimmed 
with beautiful old lace, wearing the Castellane pearls, and 
looking bright and happy. A day or two after came the 
international tennis tournament at the club on the Isle de 
Puteaux. To go to Puteaux is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all the many delightful ways of spending a summer 
afternoon in the open air in Paris. Puteaux is a little isl- 
and in the Seine, bordered with that vivid, fringelike green 
that is such a characteristic of the French landscape, 
through which, as one drives up to be rowed over in a 
boat, she catches a glimpse of the picturesque chalet that 
is the club-house, and the red umbrellas over the little 
tables where people are taking afternoon tea. The Vi- 
comte de Janzé is the president of the club, which is kept 
exclusive from the fact that the membership is select and 
invitations are limited; men are only allowed to invite 
men, and women women. A man may not invite his own 
wife if she is not a member, and likewise a woman may 
not invite her husband. But, of course, husbands and 
wives always join together, and then each is given a book 
of tickets, which must be signed by the member’s name 
before they can be used as invitations. The English won 
in tennis over the French by a tremendous score, which, 
I am sorry to say, | have forgotten. Lord and Lady Duf- 
ferin were present with Lord and Lady Terence Black- 
wood, and in the evening the Vicomte de Janzé gave a 
dinner to all those taking part in the games. 
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Of musicals, Mrs. Walden Pell gave a large and very 
fashionable matinée to welcome back to Puris Madame 
Emma Exumes Story. Madame Emma Eames’s voice has 
ge immensely in power and volume since I heard 

er last, and in warmth of tone. She was dressed 
in a blue crépon made with a blouse front of tulle em- 
broidered in iridescent paillettes, with a little jet bonnet, 
flariug on either side, in which there was a touch of yel- 
low. Her songs were the “ Ave Maria,” from Otello, not 
absolutely suited to Mrs. Eames’s voice, and afterwards 
two perfectly delightful things, most exquisitely sung— 
‘Invitation au Voyage,” by ard, and Rinaldo Helm’s 
‘*L’Heure exquise.” Later she sang a little collection of 
**Chansons d'Amour,” by Hollman, with violin accom- 

animent, played by the author. M. Lambert fils and 
Mlle. Dudlay, of the Frangais, gave Alfred de Musset’'s 
** La Nuit d’Octobge,” which nied this extremely artistic 
programme. I noticed a great; many pretty gowns both 
there and at Puteaux. One of Worth’s newest gowns 
had the skirt pleated around the bottom in three side 
pleats to look like tucks. It was of dark prune-colored 
silk, with bodice trimmed with batiste and lace. The 
sleeves were odd and pretty. They were slashed through 
the middle, around the sleeve, and tied together with lit- 
tle narrow black satin ribbons, showing a sleeve beneath 
of batiste and lace through the opening. The front had 
a blouse effect of batiste and lace, with revers of lace on 
either side. The collar and belt were of black satin ribbon. 
With this was worn a Virot hat, of prune-colored straw, 
trimmed with bunches of roses on each side, and quills 
standing up in front fastened with a rhinestone buckle. A 
Rouff gown was of shaded brown figures on a cream taffeta 
ground, and was made with pleats on the corsage edged 
with rows of narrow butter- colored lace. These same 
little lace frills went up and down the skirt on each side 
of two side pleats turning toward the front. Blaék belt 
and collar finished the toilette, and Virot hat made of 
horse-hair, on which was appliquéd figures of cream gui- 
pure, with, in the back, a great cache-peigne of roses in 
two shades of pink and one of green. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





THE LOUIs XVI. HAT. 


6 kg tendency toward reviving the fashions of the 

reign of Bouis Sixteenth is very evident in the hats 
sent over recently by Paris milliners. The large wide 
brimmed hats worn by Marie Antoinette and the ladies of 
her court are excellent models for shade hats for midsum- 
mer, and they are so fully trimmed that they are elaborate 
enough for wearing at garden parties and other afternoon 
functions. 

They come in three shapes, the first represented in black 
chip, as if by way of distinguishing it from the fancy 
fluted and plaited braids now prevalent. It bas a broad 
low crown, straight on top, with wide brim projecting in 
front, curled up slightly alike on both sides, the back 
turned up closely and square — the crown. The 
trimming is unique, consisting of high upright pleatings 
against the crown, heid in place by a broad scarf ribbon 
drawn around the crown and tied behind in a large bow 
with ends. Imagine this black hat with an erect frill of 
white appliqué Brussels lace holding a still higher pleat- 
ing of black mousseline de soie with selvage finish, both 
tied in by a scarf seven inches wide of very vivid pink 
taffeta ribbon shot with white. Under the brim, far back 
on either side, hang clusters of carnations of the deep 
rose-pink of the ribbon. 

To accompany this hat is a fichu of black mousseline 
de soie with accordion - pleated frills falling below the 
shoulder drapery, a jabot of white appliqué lace down ei- 
ther side of the front, and a bow of the ‘pink taffeta rib 
bon of great size high in the back. Similar fichus of 
white silk muslin have the front jabots of very yellow 
lace, as if dipped in saffron, with the huge bow at the 
back of white or yellow taffeta, as one chooses. 

A second Louis Seize bat is such as Marie Antoinette 
wore with muslin gowns at afternoon fétes. It is of Leg- 
horn of the old-fashioned écru shade that has no yellow 
in it, the wide unlined brim falling softly against the hair 
on the right side, while the left is held out slightly by two 
yarallelograms of very fine almost invisible wire basted 
inside to support it. Just inside, above the soft fluffy hair 
on the forehead, is placed.an old-time posy of a single 
pink rose with pale blue forget-me-nots. To complete 
this most picturesque of all hats seven black ostrich tips 
stand erect around the crown, curling outward at the top, 
those in front being high and full, while the others taper 
to much shorter length in the back, where they meet a 
bow of pink gros grain ribbon fringed on the edges and 
with loops crushed up in an old-fashioned way. 

Added to these hats Madame Louise also imports the 
Marie Antoinette poke, trimmed with ladders of bows in a 
very unique fashion, worn by the actresses in Le Collier de 
la Reine. The poke is of Leghorn, with high tapering 
crown, the little bows in high rows are made of inch-wide 
cream- white satin ribbon. ven rows of tightly strapped 
bows very near together are set one above the other and 
wired to hold them erect, then placed on the left of the 
front, leaning against the high crown, and a similar ladder 
of bows is at the right of the back. The spaces between 
are filled with high curling black ostrich tips in clusters 
that nod with every movement of the wearer. 


THE LOUIS SEIZE COAT. 


A fichu Marie Antoinette is on some of the otherwise 
masculine coats worn by the actresses in the Paris play; 
but those made by Worth for Mrs. M. A. Connelly have 
wide revers instead. The fabric for these coats is some- 
thing novel, and is extraordinary in its masses of color, 
like those of illuminated windows of stained glass. The 
ground is of taffeta silk, moiré and ombré, then incrusted 
with velvet of very long pile,in colors rich beyond all 
power of description, forming intricate figures and flow- 
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ers. The garment is short, and fitted in the back to the 
waist-line with many full pleats below, and is crossed on 
the sides by half-belts of black satin ribbon adorved at 
each end by rhinestone buttons. The front falls away 
to show an inner front of white satin embroidered in a 
border with all the kaleidoscopic colors of the velvet- 
finished taffeta, And inside this is a close vest of white 
satin reaching only to the waist-line, and nearly covered 
by a broad full jabot of very rich lace. The revers are 
covered with the gay figured velvet. A collar of draped 
lace is very becoming. The sleeves are the gigots of to- 
day instead of the close sleeves of a hundred years ago, 
and are completed with gauntlet cuffs of white satin 
wrought in brilliant colors, with a frill of lace falling be- 
low. To accompany this coat, for some grand féte at 
Newport, is a skirt of white satin trimmed with lace 
flowers going down diagoually from the right side, then 
surrounding the foot. 
TAFFETA FICHUS. 

Another French fancy that has already appeared at 
Newport is the Marie Antoinette fichu of taffeta of change- 
able colors or else black to complete gowns of taffeta in 
Louis Sixteenth stripes. Old-fashioned buff with blue is 
a favorite color for these changeable silks in plain colors 
and in stripes. And for tool days black taffeta accesso- 
ries are very stylish in the way of a fichu, and of very nar 
row ruffles, perhaps five in number, forming a border 
around the skirt. There are also many gauze fichus, 
some with satin stripes, the whole cither cream white or 
black, made very simply and caught up with chouz of mi- 
roir velvet, to wear over summer divner gowns of silk or 
of satin. Tulle was the fabric employed for these fichus 
a generation ago, when they were in favor, and it was 
considered in excellent taste to have a white tulle fichu 
all bordered with puffs with the biack silk gown which 
was then popular for ‘‘ the best dress” worn on impor- 
tant occasions, There is a tendency to revive tulle and 
the more durable Brussels net, many modistes commend- 
ing it now in preference to perishable chiffon or mousse- 
line de soie. 

THK REDINGOTE GOWN. 


Parisians are wearing redingote gowns opening on ta- 
blier fronts in imitation of those worn in the epoch now 
so much copied. They have continuous breadths from 
neck to foot in the back and sides, while the fronts are 
cut away to show a short pointed vest of some very rich 
fabric. A fichu drapery may be added, but, as on the 
coats, is not always used. The front breadth may match 
the vest or be of lace flounces, and is usually in contrast 
to and far lighter than the redingote part of the dress. 
The sleeves retain the full fashions of to-day. Both sim- 
ple woollens and the richest bridal satins are made up in 
redingote fashions, and it is predicted that velvet redin- 
gotes will be worn next wintef, opening on satin tabliers 
bordered with fur. 

At the present moment soft thin woollens in striped 
mauve and blue form redingotes with large godets in the 
back and sides, the waist cut round in front and nearly 
covered by a taffeta fichu, which may be of one of the 
colors of the stripes, or, to be very striking, may be of 
black taffeta. It is trimmed with one or two scalloped 
ruffles, and crosses in front under a belt of the same. The 
open space at the neck below the throat is filled in with 
a plastron and stock-collar made of white mull in small 
tucked clusters, with insertions between of narrow yellow 
Valenciennes, The front breadth of the skirt may be of 
the taffeta of the fichu trimmed with a deep flounce, or 
else of the wool material of the dress crossed by a very 
full flounce of the taffeta silk. 

The Louis Sixteenth wedding-dress bias a trained redin- 
gote of white satin with the long stately folds that are so 
effective under the bridal veil as the bride walks up the 
aisle to the altar. The neck is eut half-low and round, 
embroidered with silver spangles and pearls, and is filled 
out with accordion- pleated chiffon finished by a stock and 
cravat bow of point lace. Elbow sleeves are drooping 
paffs of the pleated chiffon draped by clusters of orange 
blossoms. The front breadth of the skirt appears to be a 
petticoat disclosed as if by accident, and is covered with 
either puffs or pleatings of chiffon. A chatelaine on the 
right side is a trailing vine of orange flowers, and an 
aigrette of these blossoms holding the tulle veil is just on 
the left of the forehead. 


ABOUT WINTER CREPONS. 


A practical hint of the future is gathered from the gos- 
sip of the shops. One of the richest yet most conservative 
of the great dry -goods stores when sending two buyers 
abroad in search of woollen goods for next winter instruct- 
ed them not to buy crépon, believing this fabric to have 
had its day of favor with American women. At last re- 
port these buyers cabled home that they must buy crépon, 
as there is little or nothing else in the European market 
for the next season. At another house of great repute 
more than two-thirds of the wool samples received for 
next winter are crépéd, but in new and fanciful weaving, 
different from anything now seen. These crépons of the 
future are also two-toned, some of them changeable, oth 
ers in stripes and plaids. 

These facts are of value to economists, who find crépous 
at greatly reduced prices filling the counters of the shops, 
many of them a dollar less in the yard than was asked at 
the beginning of the season. Black, corn-flower blue, gold- 
en brown, and violet are apparently safe colors to buy, 
and it is well also to look for those barred or striped in 
two colors, und also dotted, as a season of fancy fabrics is 
predicted. . 

VARIETIES. 


The small Paquin points turned over on collars were 
the beginning of much larger things in the hands of the 
French designers of lingerie. Doucet has been known 
to use two yards of lace in draping pointed frills out- 
side of a neck-band. The lace is four inches wide, but 
its full width is seen only on the middle of each side. 
It is used in two pieces a yard in length tapered to no- 
thing at the ends, where they almost meet in front and 
back. Full ruches of lace or of mousseline de soie are 
also on the neck of summer dresses, a full trimming that 
is becoming only to very slender women, 

A — shade of blue, darker than most gray-blues, is 
now called Nupoleon blue. It is used by French dress 
makers as lining under thin white gowns of barége or ba 
tiste, 





RIBBONS. 


TEVER was there known a season when ribbons 
LN were so used for trimming, and in consequence 
there is every description and sort to be had. It is 
a pretty fashion, this of using ribbons, and for wo- 
men who have to consult economy it is a most 
economical one, for old gowns can be refreshened 
und made to look smart and new by their judicious 
use. Ungainly figures can also be improved, short 
waists made longer and abnormally long waists 
horter, by bands and belts. For a short-waisted 
woman a broad belt, particularly of sash ribbon, is 
most undesirable, but with a narrow belt and straps 
of ribbon put from belt to shoulder, and ending on 
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Sink Vest AND Batiste CoEMISETTES AND Currs 
For pattern and description see No. XILL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2—Frockx anp Sun-BonNeT FOR 
Giat From 7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, VL. on pat- 
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the very latest fad is a double bow-knot without 
ends to finish the belt at the back. This bow 
stands straight out from the figure, and while it 
hasa certain air of style that stamps it as the latest 
thing, it is anything in the world but becoming. 
However, for the present it will be worn. Long 
sash ends with the flat bows fastened to the nar- 
row belt are so pretty with wash gowns that it is 
safe to predict that some women will wear them 
this summer; and sensible will they be, particular- 
y as sash ribbon is cheaper now than it has been 
or & great many years. A bodice effect in front 
is vastly more becoming to a figure than a belt of 
the same size all around the waist. This is best 
made by having a piece of whalebone to keep the 
ribbon to its full width in front, and then folding it 
as small as possible at the back of the belt. Some 





Fig. 2.—Batiste Cotiar wiru Lace. 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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For pattern and description see No. LV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Sea-sipeE Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. ILL, on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


as wide as No. 24, but, generally speak 
ing, No. 18 or 22 is quite wide enough, 
particularly in summer, when it is not 
desirable te have one’s neck all bundled 
up a8 In Wintel Individual taste shows 
itself very markedly in the colors chos 
en, and also in the different styles of 
bows which make the finish Some 
prefer rosettes, others the stiff bows 
with ends, still others a double bow 
knot which stands out straight from the 
neck like the belts 

Big bows are put just below the shoul 
ders, and add very much to any gown, 
and also a piece of ribbon is sometimes 
used in place of a box-pleat of the goods, 
which was so much in fashion last win 
ter. With ribbons like this a cheap cot 
ton gown can be made quite dressy 
enough to wear for any summer enter- 
tainment. An extremely pretty gown 
shown with much pride the other day 
by the girl who had made it had cost 
only seventy-five cents. The material,at 
five cents a yard, was charmingly effec 
tive, and the only trimming was the rib 
bon, which had cost fifty cents. It was 
said the dress was made in order to win 
a bet that no woman could make a dress 
at all smart that would cost less than 4 
dollar. This particular gown was ex 
ceedingly smart, and, thanks to the rib 
bons, was suitable for wearing even at a 
garden party. 


SHAKESPEARE AT SMITH 
COLLEGE. 
fl presentation of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream \ast week by the 
class of 95 at Smith was a striking suc 
cess. The mere fact of staging such a 
play, with its costume schemes, its stage 
business, its fairies—who must strike 
the happy poetic mean between realism 
and affectation—its setting of Greek 
sentiments in the leafy forests of Eng- 
land, all this successfully managed, is 
in itself a great tribute to the judgment 
and ability of these young women. 

The whole affair was under the direc 
tion of ucommittee from the class. The 
girls competed for the parts, and were 
chosen by the committee, aided and ad- 
vised by Miss Peck, the elocution teach 
er, and Mr, Young, the trainer. 

The cxpenses were kept within one 
thousand dollars, including the cost of 
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Fig. 1.—FLowerep Inpra Stix Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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the opera-house and the costumes, which were 
made by the girls. The ron A (among 
those who know her) is proverbial for her in- 
enuity and dauntiess energy, but it took a 
arge measure of both to design and mana- 
facture the costumes for the fifty characters 
in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

To appreciate thoroughly the artistic Greek 
gowns, and the dainty, bewitching fairies, 
who seemed like fluttering, dancing bits of 
the green forest, one should first have seen the 
workshop whence they came—a garret room, 
presided over by a brave Senior, who, losing 
her fortune while in college, added dress-mak- 
ing to college-work; trunks and boxes and 
floor covered with girls with necdles in hand, 
or dyeing yards upon yards of crépe to get an 
unpurchasable shade, or stencilling gorgeous 
gold borders. From such a source emanated 
the almost countless details of costume which 
made the play on Saturday night as esthetic a 
production as the professional stage has ever 
seen. 

But admirable as is the talent for “‘ mar 
shalling forces” and the ingenuity which pro- 
duced this artistic success, the real value of 
this play lies in the fine literary flavor and 
the impalpable odor of refinement which per- 
vaded it. Daly can stage the play very pret- 
tily, but with all his mechanical triumphs of 
moonrise and moving forests, the compari- 
sons which have been made yield the palm to 
the Smith girls for daintiness of effect. But 
the fine appreciation of Shakespeare and the 
scholarly representation are features of the 
college play which no professional perform- 
ance has surpassed. Here and there the carp- 
ing critic might discern marks of the amateur, 
but in almost every case, even in the least im- 
portant parts, the interpretation bore the im- 
press of refinement and education. The ro 
mantic, sentimental lovers wandered through 
the forest in the most graceful possible way; 
passionate Hermia, languishing Helena, im 
pulsive Lysander, and fickle Demetrius show- 
ed all the strength of character which Shake 
speare permitted. Puck was simply irresisti 
ble, and won every heart with his dainty glee; 
and the fairy bands tripped “‘ over hill, over 
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dale, thorough bush, thorough brier,” with a charming har- 
mony of shade and motion. 

The rude mechanicals, who are the most human charac- 
ters in the play, and therefore give the greatest scope for 
acting, were remarkably good; their make-ups were so 
perfect that one completely forgot that they were girls, 
and their nafve simplicity was excellently done. Bottom 
made the most of his many opportunities, and kept the 
house in a ripple of laughter. The uniform distinctness 
with which each and all of the actors read their lines can 
not be too highly praised. In so brief a sketch as this 
it is hard to do justice to the many elements which com 
bined to make this a most satisfactory representation of 
Shakespeare's delightful comedy. It is equally difficult 
to avoid the appearance of eulogy, but the judgment here 
given was most thoroughly emphasized by the two large 
audiences who listened to the play. It was given twice, 
and the Northampton Opera-house was filled with college 
girls on Friday night, and with guests from out-of-town 
on Saturday. The guiding principle in the preparation 
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of this play was the preservation of its grace and sim- 
plicity. This was strikingly brought out in the last scene. 
Instead of the vision of fairies at the back of the stage, 
with a grand tableau of actors in front, the royal family 
retired, the lights were gradually lowered, and the elfish 
fays tripped into the great hall and blessed it with their 
presence. This close was quite in keeping with the whole 
interpretation, and the very satisfactory result of this 
effort to preserve the Shakespearian spirit contains pos- 
sible suggestions for the professional rendering of the 
dramas of the master- mind, for these seem at times in 
flanger of becoming more spectacular and theatrical than 
scholarly and cultured 


SONG BIRDS FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY W. WARREN BROWN 
I 


He seliom people who are fond of birds out. of 
. doors ever hear them in their homes! On entering 
1 house you notice a cage hanging in the window, and a 
second glance shows the inmate to be a canary. This is 
something to be wondered at, until the conclusion is reach 
ed. The searcity of other birds is not beeause of an aver 
sion to them; the fact is, the familiar little universal pet 
now monopolizes the field, being »s commonly seen as the 
piano throughout the civilized world. 

During a ride taken lately in New York from 125th 
Street down on the Sixth Avenue Elevated the writer 
noticed canaries—green, yellow, mixed, Belgium, English, 
Hariz Mountains, etc. —hanging at the windows in every 
block; sometimes five or six of them in one square. But 
of other birds not more than two or three were observed 

Perhaps my experience with sweet wild songsters as 
house - birds may show others their merits. Song birds 
from everywhere are brought in ever-increasing numbers 
to New York each twelvemonth, and distributed from the 
metropolis throughout the union, to be chiefly bought by 
the poorer classes. Our foreign population, especially 
Germans, value them highly, and [have known a poverty 
stricken shoemaker with an overgrown family to refuse 
ten dollars, which the poor man hadly needed, rather than 
part with a fine song-thrush. Also of another impecuni 
ous one, Who patiently stood his termagant wife’s scolding 
for a week before he would consent to sell a favorite blue 
bird at double the usual price for it, notwithstanding he 
had a dozen other birds in their crowded basement, kitch 
en. and work-room combined 

Eminent writers across the Atlantic have written ex 
haustively, while the leading English poets have joined 
them, extolling the songs of the British birds for a hundred 
years or more, thereby adding greatly to their reputation 
An Englishman, the Hon. Daines Barrington, in a book 
about them, writes with complacent egotism of birds an 
nually imported into England from Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas, that their notes, both singly and in concert, are 
not to be compared to those of European birds. Such a 
sweeping statement shows insular prejudice to a greater 
degree than usual, or an unbounded ignorance of song 
birds other than British. The truth is, every country has 
its contingent of notable singers. It is time we should be 
come better acquainted with them in ours, for there are 
some exquisite singers of beautiful form and color among 
them. Here is a list of seed-eaters to choose from. Ca 
nary-seed will be the principal food: American goldfinch, 
purple finch, song-sparrow, fox-sparrow, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, bobolink, nonpareil, indigo-bird, and Virginia 
cardinal, It is apropos to add I have had in my posses 
sion at one time or another all the American birds men 
tioned in this article, besides others more difficult to ob- 
tain, and not as satisfactory as these have proved to be, 
while only birds are spoken of, American or foreign, which 
are for sale, most of them the year round, in the bird-stores 
of our larger cities 

Our native goldfinch or American canary is easily tamed, 
and has a sweet soft voice, bright dainty ways, together 
with a handsome summer suit of black and yellow. He 
requires little care, and withalis hardy. Those that have 
had one prefer him to the canary. For so small a bird 
he has great intelligence, and can be taught a variety of 
tricks 

If one wants to be regaled by a rich rolling whistle, 
hardly ever loud, and never harsh, the purple finch has no 
superior. So quiet and gentle are his habits, he would 
make a pretty gift for an invalid. 

The song-sparrow is his opposite. A specimen caged is 
always in motion, besides being difficult to tame, though, 
strange to relate, out-of-doors there is hardly any bird 
that shows more confidence in man, or will allow a nearer 
approach to his frisky small self. During the winter one 
in my possession was given the freedom of the studio, 
and chose a corner for himself where two adjoining win- 
dows gave a flood of light. It pleased him to run across 
a broad, thin, and long architeet’s rule that was placed 
as a bridge from casement to casement. When the little 
fellow lost for a time his powers of flight, through a se- 
vere moult, he delighted in making a long hop from the 
casement, which carried him to the middle of the bridge; 
his weight, causing it to act as a spring-board, would send 
him flying to the next window—a trick that gave him 
hours of amusement every day. This bird, however, in 
spite of his restlessness, is highly musical, and has six or 
seven distinct themes peculiar to him. 

The fox-eparrow, breeding mostly to the north of us, is 
decidedly difficult to procure; but if you are fortunate 
enough to run across him, he will repay his keeper with a 
handsome thrushlike livery and a loud cheery whistle. 
He is easily tamed, and contented. I found him a most 
entertaining bird; very hard to part with, as I opened his 
cage door one May morning, after we had been chums for 
a year. 

In the red-breasted grosbeak there is a combination of 
all the best pointe that make a bird desirable—the head, 
neck, throat, and back, velvety black; breast and lining 
of wings, rose red; underneath, white; wings and tail, 
black, the former with two white bands, the latter notch 
ed and padded with white. His song resembles the rob- 
in’s, but is far more varied, while sometimes notes very 
tender and plaintive give it a glorious ending. As a cap- 
tive this one needs a flight about the room; otherwise he 
becomes too fat, which interferes with the song. The 
grosbeak is rather rare, and is best looked for in the bird- 
stores from the last of May through June. 

A smaller but very beautiful bird is the nonpareil, or 
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painted finch. He does not don his full suit until three 


years old. Then the male has a violet head neck, and 
a red circle around the eye; upper purt of back, yellow- 
ish-green; lower part of back, throat, and chest, and the 
under as well as the upper tail coverts, are nm; the 
quills, reddish-brown tinged with green; the tail, reddish- 
brown, The song is a sweet low warble. If allowed 
the freedom of the room, he will prove an efficient aid 
when the mistress is keeping down the ubiquitous house- 
fly, which he catches both on the wing and at the window- 
pane. He is cheerfully inquisitive, singing as he mpeg 
on a chair back, or admires his radiant image in the mir- 
ror on the mantel-piece. 

A great favorite abroad is our indigo-bird, both for the 
rich violet tones of the head and deep indigo-blue on the 
back. He is about the size of the goldfinch. His song 
somewhat resembles the English linnet’s. He sings occa- 
sionally by gas or lamp light, and is perhaps of all cage 
birds the most graceful oad rapid flyer known. The cage 
door being opened, the eye can scarcely follow his swift 
flight from point to point, while his control of it is simply 
marvellous. He hovers in the air as the kingfisher or 
humming-bird does, having almost the lightninglike pow- 
er of suddenly arresting his flight that the latter displays 
in summer while sipping the honeysuckle at our doors. 
This and the preceding bird make a charming addition 
to an aviary. 

There are hardly any of these feathered pets more 
noble and gifted than the redbird, or Virginia cardinal, 
about eight inches in length. The back is dark red, the 
rest of the body bright scarlet, excepting some short 
feathers around the back and throat, which are black. C. 
J. Dyson, an English writer on birds, says: ‘‘ This bird is 
very tender - hearted and kind in feeding young birds, 
even of a different species, placed in the same cage with 
it. One belonging to an old wothan in Washington 
earned for her a comfortable sum 6f money by rearing 
the young of other birds placed in her charge.” They 
will live long if well taken care of in confinement. 

A lady who had one thirteen years said she fed him on 
canary-seed, a few hemp-seed, four ot five meal-worms or 
insects, every day. Cracked nuts he enjoyed, and a daily 
bath. The redbird was quick-witted and clever, being 
devoted to his mistress. tf she put her hand in the cage 
to stroke him in the dark, he would make the most en- 
dearing little noise all the time to express his delight. 
When he caught flies about the room, he carried his booty 
to her, and insisted on sharing it. If a lump of sugar 
could be found on the sideboard he would pick it up, and 
put it gently in her mouth while hovering on the wing. 
If he was thirsty he would make believe drink out of a 
spoon, looking very hard at her all the while. 

Some of his beautiful notes are very sweet and liquid, 
and there are quite a variety of them. When in full song 
they can be heard a block off. 


REDBIRD, OR VIRGINIA NIGHTINGALE. 
(Best rendered by the Flageolet, No. 3.) 
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Our bobolink, as spring opens, puts on his brightest 
hues and prepares to wenkts more demurely colored mate. 
He is insanely jealous at this season, and instantly offers 
hattle to all other birds that approach his meadow home. 
The experienced trapper knows this, and with the aid of 
a live bird as a toller, poor bob falls an easy victim, and 
is captured in numbers every spring. Notwithstanding 
he is a prisoner, his small throat is so swollen with song 
that it must find an outlet even if newly caught. During 
the months of April, May, and June the bird is irrepressi- 
ble, singing the livelong day, hardly stopping long enough 
to eat. His music is a joyous, rollicking medley, deliver- 
ed with such rapidity that the notes run into each other. 
It is, however, indescribably rich, and so unique in char- 
acter as to make him a prince of singers. 

All the birds named below require different treatment 
from the foregoing. As a rule, they are more delicate, and 
not so clean as pets, but have very lovely voices. Their 
diet should be the prepared mocking-bird food sold at the 
bird-stores, with meal-worms, insects, and berries in sea- 
son Wood-thrush, hermit-thrush, Wilson thrush, russet 
thrash, robin, mocking-bird, brown thtasher, cat - bird, 
Baltimore oriole, bluebird, scarlet tanager. 


WOOD-THRUSH. 
(Clarionet.) 





Norr,—While the movements of these notations may be given on 
the piano, to come nearer to the —S gee of the song they should 
be played ov the instruments indicated. 


The wood -thrush is the most beautiful of all our 
thrushes. The superb olive-green back with its satin- 
like sheen, large limpid eye, and clear white breast so 
evenly flaked with the brownest and roundest of spots, 
show him to be the aristocrat that he is. I have never 
possessed so shy a bird, and from past experience with 
several of them I cannot advise the purchase of an old 
one that has been trapped. None that I bought could 
find courage to sing, and were, besides, so —e, shy 
that they were soon given their freedom. It was a bitter 
Geamiament to me, for this bird is a glorious singer in 
his native woods, and I determined this past year to raise 
one, 80, last June, taking a young male from a nest when 
the pin-feathers just showed, I succeeded in bringing up 
a fine eee pod that is perfectly tame and confiding. He 
comme to warble fn company with a young robin, 
reared the same way, in the latter part of November. At 
first these two, who are closely allied, were as one in their 
notes, but with the added months they have each devel- 
oped the characteristic song of their species—the robin 
inclined to imitate others he heard about him to a less de- 
gree thar“ine thrush, 

Young birds have to learn their song like a prima don- 
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na, while it takes from two to thtee seasons to develop their 
full powers. This thrush, perfectly tame, inherits 
the timidity of his parents, and if ne by any one 
entering the room with anything unfamiliar—the hat on 
the head, for instance, to which he is not accustomed— 
he will dash himself blindly against the cage‘until the ob- 
ject of his alarm disappears. Knowing the bird's weak- 
ness in this respect, I handle him with gloves on, and am 
more than repaid in the pleasure he affords, 

Instead of a description of the thrush’s song, it would 
be better for any one who has not heard his voice to go 
to the nearest hard-wood growth intermingled with some 
shrubbery in the early morning, or from 5 p.m.till sun- 


GRAY-CHEEK THRUSH. 
(Violin.) 








down, in the latter part of May, where from the top of 
some high branch their clear ringing notes are pretty 
sure to reward the listening one. Closely allied to the 
song-thrush is the hermit. He is smaller, and does not 
cut so brave a figure. In some respects his song is un- 
rivalled. In purity of strain, clearness of intonation and 
feeling, I have never heard a bird that will compare with 
him, while his utterances are alike remarkable for their 
deliberation and serious character. One receives the im- 
pression that it is an exquisite net pe are hearing ren- 
dered by a Patti among the feathered race. I have kept 
one in my home for years, and should feel lost without his 
melody. Easily tamed to take a fly or mea)-worm from 
the hand, he seems well contented in a cage. A bright, 
inquisitive little fellow he is,too. If he is partieularl 
eager for anything, he has a curious habit of making h 
slender legs tremble so that his small feet beat a “ tattoo” 
on the perch. The Wilson, gray-cheek, and olive-back 
thrushes are so much like the foregoing that it takes an 
expert to tell the difference. 


HERMIT-THRUSH. 
(Violin.) 














The last three have all sweet voices, and are very enter- 
taining and confiding as cage birds. Their habits housed 
are much the same. 

Our robin out-of-doors, with his clear, loud, melodious 
whistle, is a familiar’ object to every one through the 
spring months. Raised from the nest ip-doors he de- 
velops some surprising traits, the principal of which are 
his powers of imitation, which are not generally known. 
Yet he is highly gifted in this direction. 1 know of two 
kept in a house adjoining a railroad station where a hun- 
dred trains passed daily. These birds imitated the shriék 
of the engine-whistle. They can be taught tunes, whistled 
frequently in their hearing when young, and kept in a 
room where they cannot hear the songs of other birds. 
My robin is the most persistent singer of the aviary. He 


ROBIN-REDBREAST. 
(Flate.) 


Lead 


evidently has a great admiration for the wood-thrush, at 
times mimicking his notes fairly well, but his usual per- 
formance consists of a number of low sweet notes, with 
now and then a trill or a run given with much spirit. His 
character is easily read; one has only to look at him to 
know there are strength, courage, and heartiness in his bi 
red body, while the loud snap of his large bill and quick 
dash at the side of his cage argue ill for the liberated 
gray-cheek thrush that has presumed to alight for a mo- 
ment on top of bia cage. 

The mocking-bird deservedly stands at the head of all 
songsters, his only possible rival being the nightingale. His 
native notes are perpetually changing, and at the same time 
are so strong and full ag to be the most prominent and lead- 
ing music in any bird concert he may take partin. The 
mocker delights in giving superior imitation of any and 
all sounds that may come to his ears. The shriek of the 
hawk or the soft mellow notes of the bluebird, the harsh 
voice of the jay, the cry of a bird in distress, or the cluck 
of a brooding hen, follow each other in rapid succession 
as a matter of course to the mischievous and wonderful 
mimic. His rather ie dress is counterbalanced by an 
elegant and graceful figure. As he sings his music is 
often accompanied with light and airy gestures, dancing 
from perch to perch if his cage is spacious, as it should 
be. In selecting a bird the male may be distinguished by the 
purity and breadth of the white on the wings. The female 
resembles the male, but the white on the primaries tends 
to a pale gray, and the black is of a brownish hue. There 
is the greatest difference in their powers of song and imi- 
tation. A bird of the highest order is rarely offered for 
sale, and if one is, the price may be anywhere from fifteen 
dollars upwards, Still,the market is full of young birds 
yet to be developed. The price for these is from three to 
tive dollars. -Young birds are rather delicate, and should 
have special care given them until acclimated —i7. ¢., 
through their first winter. While the mocking-bird sings 
quite well in his second year, there is a steady advance 
each season, the bird being at his best from the fifth to 
the eighth year of his life. 

The brown thrasher is placed b: Eyre as 
a singer second to the mocking-bird. He has a cheerful 
and melodious voice, rich, varied, and powerful. In a 
room he is always amusing, a regular clown, often per- 
forming such quaint funny tricks as to create a laugh at 
his expense. The old birds are py ar when caught, 
thoug ae Gra a pretence of singing. Their voices 
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can hard heard across a fair-sized room. 

Owing to his unfortunate name, the cat-bird has been 
shamefully persecuted. By nature and: inclination he 
loves the neighborhood of man, but the small boy has 
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a shy at him with the ever-ready stone if he leaves 
the shelter of the thickets. He is seldom seen caged, 
though he is playful and an excellent singer. ‘The music 
of this gray songster is quaint and whimsical, delivered 
with variety and tone,. Latham says, ‘‘ The bird is capa- 
ble of imitating the variable airs of instrumental music.” 
In his native wilds he gives snatches of song borrowed 
from the robin, brown thrasher, goldfinch, and other birds, 
along with his own notes. 

The strikingly rich black and yellow plumage of the 
Baltimore oriole, his clear, loud, fifelike notes, and his 
habit of hanging his pendulous nest near the end of a 
slender branchlet on some high elm-tree in towns and vil- 
lages, as well as the country, have given him much noto- 
riety. Placed in a room containing a blue or indigo bird 
and a Virginia cardinal, the combinations of color are 
charming. 

The oriole makes a pleasant cage bird too. Mine often 
put himsclf in the oddest postures, and thought nothing 
of hanging head downward from a perch, like a parrot, or 
twisting himself into what seemed the most impossible of 
positions for a winged creature to take. 

The bluebird—or blue robin, as he is named abroad and 
in many of the bird stores—is one of the sweetest, most 
docile, and satisfactory companions among wild birds. 
Affectionate in disposition, fearless if kindly treated, he 
soon learns to take an insect daintily from his owner's 
fingers. Contrary to most of our songsters, he is bound 
to sing, often under the most adverse conditions. His 
voice, which may be called a bass, harmonizes delightfully 
with any of our singing finches, bearing the resemblance 
to them that the bass violoncello does to the violin. He 
never seems to tire. 

He greatly enjoys a flight about the room, and is an 
expert in the art of fly-catching. 

A pair of scarlet tanagers were much disturbed by the 
fall of a young one from their nest, some | feet high, 
in an oak-tree. ‘Three little girls witnessed the catastro- 
phe, and being kindly disposed toward the helpless, came 
for me, as they did not know what else to do, The ac- 
cident hed happened not far away, so, taking a ladder 
and small bird-cage, we returned to the spot. We found 
the wee fellow, who was about ready to fly, in the short 
grass under the tree, and his gorgeously colored father 
close at hand. To put the nestling in the cage, place the 
ladder against the oak, and then climb to the highest round 
of it was the work of a moment.* The cage, with door 
wide open, was placed securely at the junction of two big 
limbs; then descending, we all retired a short distance to 
watch developments. The father was bolder than the 
mother bird, and soon flew to the cage, and alighting at 
its open door, began to feed his young one, showing 
many signs of pleasure at the happy rescue. In the course 
of half an hour he coaxed his child on to’a neighboring 
branch, and in a short space, by successive stages of con- 
venient limbs, they mounted upward, the old bird leading 
the way, until they were lost sight of in the dense oak 
leaves high above our heads. As none of this family were 
noticed again, it was presumed that they were safely 
raised. ‘This tanager belongs to a tropical family of superb 
»ylumage, and is the only member of it that nests in the 
Bnited States. His vivid scarlet coat and velvéty black 
wings make him the most brilliantly dressed of all North- 
ern birds. His song resembles the robin’s, though rather 
softer, and hardly as Joud. His bright coloring only lasts 
through the summer. In winter he exchanges it for a 
summer gown of gray and green, and would hardly be 
recognized for the same bird. In-doors he rarely recov- 
ers his scarlet hues. It is rather remarkable that while 
South America contains many five singing-birds, not more 
than four varieties are found in the bird stores of New 
York or elsewhere in the States. Of these, two are plen- 
tiful, the third not difficult to find, the fourth rare. They 
are the gray and green cardinal, and the tropical and saf- 
fron finch. 

During one summer passed on the Maine coast I noticed 
a big gray catdinal, his cage swinging from the limb of an 
old apple-treg-in the garden of a retired sea-captain. This 
was an exceptionally fine singer; besides his odd and 
vigorous song he had acquired that of the robin, which 
bird was abundant there. His sailor owner had brought 
him from Buenos Ayres on lis last voyage. Though a 
favorite with the whole family, a sketch in water-colors 
of the harbor was accepted as an equivalent for him. 
The bird's new home was on a point some distance from 
the village, and daily on my return from a trip for the 
mail his voice was audible on passing the last house of 
the hamlet. The distance was fully a quarter of a mile, 
and what with the usual midsummer chorus of bull-frogs, 
grasshoppers, and the common sounds to be heard in the 
country by day, this feat of his was most extraordinary. 
The next to the last note of his imitation of the redbreast 
was given with great energy and force, while the finishing 
one resembled a short high toot from the whistle of a 
small engine. The cardinal was very proud of this per- 
formance, dancing at times on the perch backward and 
forward with extended tail and wings, his full crest ris- 
ing and falling. After being a member of the aviary for 
some time, the bird family became so numerous that 
the robin was sent to a friend in Washington. This 
was four years ago, and he is a very precious pet still. 
It is hard to say how long the bird will live in confine- 
ment, but this one has been eight years here, and seems 
likely to live as many more. hey are hardy, give little 
trouble, and are fed on unhulled rice, canary, and hemp 
seed, with now and then some green food like lettuce, 
apples, berries, and chickweed, and are as fond of meal- 
worms as most birds. The green cardinal, which is the 
rare one, is a beautiful green, black, and yellow bird, 
very like the gray cardinal in habits and form, while his 
song is superior to the former. 


A FRENCH RACING TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 


i ye Grand Prix races brought out many charming 
toilettes, as this is the last great display of summer 
gowns before people of fashion leave Paris for the season. 
A special fancy was evinced for white gowns, and also for 
white flowers, gardevias and roses, as garniture for hats. 
Next to white came the chameleon silks, with other thin 
fabrics of iridescent coloring, barége, mousseline de soie, 
and the new poplins that are semitransparent. 
The racing gown illustrated is of ivory-white faille, a 
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fabric formerly used only for house wear and mostly in 
the evening. The only bit of color to relieve it is a collar 
and belt of Ophelia velvet of mixed rose pink and blue, 
not unlike mauve, and also of sweet-pea tints. The waist 
has a drooping blouse front and plain back, made after 
the simplest fashion. The miroir velvet stock has loops 
extending out on the sides, and the belt has two square 
bows near the front. An immense puff forms the balloon 
sleeves, held at the elbow by a band and bow of the velvet, 

The very full collet is also of ivory faille, lined with 
Ophelia satin. It is trimmed with revers and collar of 
very rich white embroidery done on tulle over faille. A 
double jabot of white lace fills up the open space between 
the revers. ‘The mousquetaire gloves are of white Suéde. 

A straw hat of familiar shape is trimmed with roses, 
most of them white, others of a very dark Ophelia shade 
of mixed rose and blue. They are completed by a large 
bow of mousseline de soie of the chameleon tinting. The 
parasol is of white faille with accordion-pleated ruffles of 
white chiffon, and clusters of roses anti ribbons. 


ELASTICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


‘‘QYSTEM ” and ‘‘ method "—if we do not all know of 

their importance in household management, as well 
as m every other sort of business, it certainly is not for 
want of iteration. We would not for an instant under- 
value the fine quality which manifests itself in arranging 
all the matters of household economy so that the wheels 
shall run noiselessly, and with the least amount of friction; 
but we submit—with all due deference—that there is no 
business in which elasticity is not occasionally of as much 
value as an inflexible adherence to routine. 

Elasticity is not ‘‘slackness”’ or ‘‘ shiftlessness.” Far 
from it. Elastic things are those which may be stretched 
to meet emergencies, but always fly back again to their 
normal condition as soon as the cause which made the 
stretching desirable has passed by. My attention has 
lately been specially drawn to the lack of the quality of 
elasticity in the management of many households as one 
of the causes which induce irritation and fiction in the re- 
lations between mistress and servanis. Not always, but 
usually, this lack is most evident in households controlled 
by young housekeepers. They have started with a most 
commendable desire to become perfect in their profession 
—for it is a profession. They are full of a loving ambition 
to give ‘‘ John” the pleasantest home in the world; and 
have they not always read,in the books and periodicals 
devoted to housewifely admonitions, that ‘‘an inflexible 
adherence to system” is of the very first necessity? Ac- 
cordingly, the plan for the week's work is carefully laid 
out. Kach hour has its allotted employments for each 
member of the working staff, and Mrs. Youngwife feels a 
happy assurance that nothing shall ever go ut loose ends 
in her establishment. As soon as Bridget and Gretchen 
are engaged they are instructed in regard to their several 
duties. The young wife has thought it all out carefully, 
She regards her chart with pleasure. She has provided 
a time for each household task. Her system is admirable. 
All shall run smoothly. She will be inflexible. 

There is no good reason, she thinks, why Monday should 
be the ‘‘ wash-day ” of all the world, so she selects ‘l'uesday. 
On Monday the weather is charming, and experienced 
Bridget frets at putting off the washing until the morrow. 
She thinks that rain is coming, and then she cannot get 
her clothes dried. ‘* Sure, ma’am,” she remonstrates, ** ef 
it rains on a Moonda’, yez ’ll mos’ likely hev a chance to 
wash the nixt day, an’ the worruk is not much put about. 
But ef yez doesn’t wash till a Chewsda’, an’ it rains thin, 
where’s all the rist o’ the week?” 

Mrs. Youngwife listens quite placidly, but does not 
change her plans. For a few weeks the ‘Tuesday weather 
is propitious, and all goes well. No unanticipated com- 
pany has appeared. No one has been taken ill. Nothing 
but the expected has happened. But at last comes a 
Tuesday, and a Wednesday, on both of which the very 
floodgates of heaven seem to have been opened. The 
washing was duly done, but as drying out-of-doors was 
clearly impossible, the clothes were allowed to lie soaking 
in the tubs over the first night. According to programme, 
the laundry floor should always be scrubbed ‘as soon as 
the washing is finished. Bridget, knowing that if it is 
scrubbed now it will only have to be done over again, be- 
cause ‘‘the wet clo’es will make it all mussy ” when they 
are taken from the tubs, silently postpones the useless 
labor. On Wednesday, the rain still continuing, it is 
found that the clothes must be dried by the kitchen fire. 
This is a slow process, and the clothes must remain on 
the ‘‘ horses” till the next morning. Their preseuce ren- 
ders it impossible to scrub the kitchen floor on Wednesday 
afternoon, as called for on the weekly programme. Mrs. 
Youngwife discovers these delinquencies and takes Bridget 
to task. The latter feels herself unjustly reproved. Is 
she accountable for the weather? Aud ‘‘can any mortial 
purtind to hev a nice-lukin’ flure wid they clo’es a-drippin’ 
on it all day? An’ sure it was bothersome enough to hev 
to be cookin’ a dinner wid ’em all hangin’ aroun’, so it 
was, an’ ye will be a lukin’ out fur another girrul, ma’am, 
fur I’m a-goin’ as soon as me month's up.” And geverally 
there is no compromise, for Mrs. Youngwife is certain 
that her “system” has no defects, and Bridget feels that 
circumstances alter cases. 

Bridget’s ways, if unchecked, might, and probably 
speedily would, degenerate into ‘‘slackness””—that for- 
midable foe to all household comfort; but inflexibility has 
some results which are almost as disastrous to family 
peace. The most successful housekeepers whom we have 
ever known have been those whose rule is the most elas- 
tic. They have quite as much order in all their arrange- 
ments as the most inflexible adherents of ‘‘ system,” but 
they know how to conform to circumstances. One such 
housekeeper—a lady noted for the exceptionally good 
service of her house—tells us that she has ever found it 
well to take her servants into her confidence, thus making 
them auxiliaries rather than mercenaries. She lays out 
her plans with as much ‘‘ system” as the most exacting 
could desire, and then talks them over with her servants, 
arranging with each in regard to the nature of her duties 
and the best hours and days on which to do each thing, so 
that all may be accomplished within a certain space of 
time. There are so many windows in the house, and they 
must all be washed within certain dates—so many and 
such ones this week, the rest next week, or in the next two 
weeks, according to the size of the house and the number 
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of servants employed. And so on with all those things 
which are to be done regularly and yet are not parts of 
the daily routine. Her servants understand that all these 
things are to be accomplished within certain times, but 
they are all allowed « certain degree of latitude within 
those limits. The cook knows that, in addition to the 
daily meals and regular bakings, she is expected to do 
such and such other things pertaining to her own depart- 
ment—these principally relating to the perfect cleanliness 
of kitchen, pantries, and ice-box. And so it is through 
all the departments of service. As long as the week’s 
work is done, and well done, within the specified limits, no 
farther questions are asked. The hours for rising and 
retiring, and those for the regular meals, are of course not 
subject to change. 

‘The housekeeper whom we are quoting says that while 
she occasionally finds it necessary to remind her servants 
that if the washing is obliged to be postponed for a day 
or two, some bit of work that would otherwise naturally 
fall to the latter part of the week must be done in the 
first. She never finds them unwilling to accept the sug- 
gestion, but rather that they are grateful for it, accepting 
her plans as intended for their benefit. While she thus 
teaches self-reliance, all of her household realize that her 
methods are elastic, not loose; flexible, not slack. 





L. B. 8.—The menu yon write of for your Inncheon is good, but the 
following suggestions may be helpful: Beyin with fruit, then bave 
iced bouillon, which can be easily made the day before, and is most 
acceptable in hot weather. This should be kept on ice for a day before 
serving, and should be in amall cups and very cold, Do not follow 
with the sweetbread patties, but with the deviled crabs, then the 
patties, then chops and pease, and some kind of potatoes, then salad, 
and last ices and coffee and bonbons. Have cheese and tonsted 
crackers served with the salad, and small! fancy cakes with the mé- 
ringues or ice-cream course. Also have iced tea or punch for a drink all 
through the luncheon. If you wish to make any change, you could 
substitute an egg course for one of the others, or add it; a rum omelet, 
or eggs prepared in some fancy way, are always good for a summer 
luncheon, If you decide on an early breakfast instead of a luncheon, 
omit the bouillon and méringues, and instead have for the soup 
course small forms of cold sweetened hominy with whipped cream, 
and Roman punch in glasses for the ice-cream course. Have radishes 
and small cakes on the table besides the other relishes you suggest, 

“ Ky."—It is not necessary or customary for a nurse-maid to wear a 
cap in making ench a long journey as you write of. In fact, it is quite 
proper and much more humane to let a nurse wear her hat instead of 
a cap in the street and anywhere out-of-doors, It is necessary in the 
winter to protect her from cold, and in the summer to shade her eyes 
from the sanlight, 

“Four Tives Srx.”—It is too early to speak positively of September 
styles, but you can probably risk making your going-away gown with 
a short jacket opening on a vest or blouse front of silk with collar and 
belt of plaid velvet. Trim a dark biue straw hat with plaid velvet 
also. You should decide about the bridemaide’ dresses. Those of 
organdie over colored silk are in far Better taste than the Lansdowne 
suggested, and will also be nseful as party gowns. The barkets-ot 
asters you speak of will be very effective for bridemaids to carry. 

Mas. G. L. F.—Three yards and a half is a good width for a founda- 
tion skirt. On an average it is half a yard narrower than the outside 
skirt. Make it with gored front and side breadths and a straight back 
breadth. The pattern is different from that of an outside skirt. Put 
in an interlining of stiff material ten inches deep covered by a facing 
of twelve inches, If you cover the outside ot the foundation skirt 
with the dress goods, a band six or cight inches deep will answer, as 
you tack the skirts together at short intervals around the foot. Ilem 
the outside skirt, if of wash goods, from six to ten inches deep, merely 
turning the edge under instead of sewing on a hem. Silk and wool 
goods usually have a facing sewed on and turned in, 

Orr Sussorinen.—It is perfectly proper for a lady to wear light bine 
satin shoes or slippers at an evening wedding if she is in evening cos- 
tume and they harmonize with the color or the trimmings of her dress. 
When going in a special train to a wedding it is customary for a lady 
to wear the dress and hat in travelling that she wears at the wedding; 
if the ceremony takes place in the evening and she js in full dress, she 
can wear a long cloak in the train, which can be removed with her bat 
before the wedding, or the dress hat can be worn on the journey. It is 
not necessary to leave cards when attending a charch wedding. 

“Four Tues Stx."—A simple mena for a September afternoon 
wedding will be the following: Bouillon or c é served in cups, 
cold salmon with mayonnaise dressing, sandwiches made of thinly cut 
buttered bread, creamed sweetbreads, chicken croquettes and salad, 
icea, cake, fruit, coffee, and candies, lemonade or punch, and of course 
wedding-cake, 

Em, Sx,—An invitation to a garden party certainly requires an after- 
call, whether the person invited attends the entertainment or not; the 
call should be made within a month after the entertainment. If a 
“five to six o'clock reception” means a simple little afternoon tea, it 
is not necessary to make an after-call ; if it is a large and formal affair 
it requires one; in either case cards should be left by the guest on en- 
tering the house, or if unable to be present, sent on the day of the 
entertainment, 

Ienornamus.—-At such a wedding as you describe it is perfectly proper 
for the’ bride to be married in a silk or satin gown; white is always 
best for such an occasion, and if possible should be worn instead of a 
travelling dress, which is not a bridal costume. It is proper and 
courteous to invite the wife of the clergyman who performs the cere- 
mony to the wedding, even if it is a very small and quiet affair. A 
bride should have in her supply of wedding linen at least six fine 
dinner cloths and four dozen napkins, one or two lunch or breakfast 
cloths with napkins to match, either hem-stitched or fringed, several 
fancy table squares and long pieces, a set of large and small doilies, and 
some fruit napkins. For bedlinen, two dozen pillow-caser, two dozen 
sheets, one dozen bolster cases, several spreads, three dozen towels, and 
plenty of dish and china and glass towels. All the bedlinen as well as 
the table-linen should be sewed by hand, the seams of the pillow-cases 
sewed over and over with tiny stitches on the sides and turned with a 
very small hem at the ends. 

8,—It is proper for a gentleman to wear a tall silk hat at any time in 
the day or evening, unless he is in outing costame or wears a sack- 
coat; it is customary, however, for a young man to wear one only 
when in evening or afternoon drese, in calling, going to church, etc., 
not in business hours. Gloves should be carried in the hand by a gen- 
tleman at a daytime wedding, and worn at an evening wedding; a tall 
hat is proper for an usher or male guest on either occasion. A 
“stand-up luncheon” should be served by waiters from a long table 
which is placed in the dining-room ; the guests can stand or be seated 
informally in the halls, piazzas, or rooms near the dining-room while 
they are eating. A good menn for such an entertainment at this 
season would be iced bouillon, deviled and soft-shell crabs, lobster, 
chops, small buttered rolls, chicken croquettes, sweetbread patties, 
salad, cold or jellied meats, ices, and strawberries, coffee, candies, and 
claret or champagne punch, 








OUT OF TOWN. 


V.—MOMENTS WITH MECHANICS 


\ KS. MILLER had taken the children away for a two 
i weeks’ visit to her old school friend Julia Marsh; 
und Miller, after endless secret conferences with Uncle 
Chad, had determined upon some necessary improvements 
in the house and grounds as a surprise for his wife when 
returned. A bow-window with a southwestern ex 

posure had been agreed upon after much heated discus 
sion, and there was something about the pipes in the Jaun- 
dry which had been exhaustively debated, but so far no 
satisfactory plan of action had been reached. There was 
ilso a little painting to be done, and a number of elaborate 
mosquito-bars and wire netting to be set up; but on this 
last point there was little or no discussion, because this is 
a tender point with the average suburban, who declines to 
uilmit the existence of mosquitoes, no matter how preva 

lent they may be next door or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The tennis-ground was also to be relaid, and va- 
rious fence posts about the farm (as a field at the back of 
the house was called) were to be strengthened or renewed. 
The carriage which took Mrs. Miller to the station was 
hardly out of sight when the telephone bell began to hum, 
and after that Uncle Chad, who was not a very successful 
operator on that instrument, could have been found at al 

most any hour of the day irritably shouting ‘‘ Wha-a-t?” 
to Stolz the plumber, or calling Miss Mary to come down 
stairs and help him out in a controversy with Sibley the 
carpenter, or some other mechanic in the village. That 
evening at dinner, when Miller returned from town, the 
spark of discussion which had so long smouldered in 
secret burst forth into a roaring flame, as one detail of 
construction after another was brought up, turned over, 
and generally ~ mage as faulty, unwise, or altogether im- 
practicable. Miller was so convinced that Uncle Ohad 
would, if left to himself, make some incorrigibie blunder 
in his instructions to the workmen that he decided to give 
up business the next day and devote himself to lnying 
down a definite line of action, as he expressed it, Uncle 
Chad was equally contemptuous of Miller's mechanical 
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“UNCLE CHAD, IRRITABLY SHOUTING 


ability, but wisely concluded to say nothing, 
and reserve himself for the conflict which he 
felt sure would come on the morrow. Sib- 
ley the carpenter was the first to arrive, and 
with him descended the war-cloud which was 
to envelop the Miller household for weeks to 
follow. 

Sibley,” said Miller, ‘I want to have a 
bow-window built here to project about three 
and a half feet, and it wants to be nine feet 


wide.” 
* No—eight and a half,” broke in Uncle 
Chad. 


** No, it doesn’t,” said Miller. “ Here are 
the measurements we took on Friday, and 
don’t you remember Ryan said we could 
get another six inches?” 

‘I don’t care what Ryan said. He’s an 
addle- pated fellow who always overesti- 
mates, and when he made that window for 
Taylor—” 

**Ryan never done that job for Taylor,” 
said Sibley, running his eye along the cor- 
nice reflectively. ‘‘I done it myself, and 
‘ain’t got paid yet.” 

**How much did it cost—I mean what did 
it measure?” said Uncle Chad and Miller in 
chorus. Sibley couldn't just remember; he 
might if he had the plans with him, but of 
course he left ’em at the shop, not thinking 
they'd be needed, and— 

“Well, Sibley,” said Miller, starting over again, ‘‘ 1 want 
a bow-window about nine feet wide—” 

‘*Oh, bosh!” said Uncle Chad, very red in the face, and 
moving away from the group. 

* About nine feet wide,” Miller went on, ‘‘and the full 
height of the room. Window-seats with the tops opening 
with hinges, so that they can be used as boxes, and square 
panes of glass in the windows.” 

Uncle Chad, unable to keep away, had returned, and 
was drinking in every word. 

‘What kind of glass do you want?” said Sibley. 

“Square panes,” from Uncle Chad. 

“ Well,” from Sibley, “‘ how's brittle egg-shell, or Pitts- 
burg rolled?” 

Miller and Uncle Chad looked at each other helplessly, 
each unwilling to acknowledge that he was not posted on 
this branch of the subject. Miss Mary, who had joined 
the group, quietly suggested that they wanted the same 
kind of glass that Mrs. Abbott had in her new house. 
Sibley immediately understood this suggestion, and say- 
ing something about *‘Gumbert’s Transparent,” made a 
memorandum in a soiled leather-covered book. Uncle 
Chad, who was looking over his shoulder, noted that the 
entry bore a strong resemblance to a physician's prescrip- 
tion. 

** How do them colyums bear?” Sibley began. 

“ Well, they bear all right,” said Miller, vaguely, but 
with a slight shade of indignation. 

‘**’Cause if they chug over where the beams set, you 
couldn't I don’t know though, but what you might 
get a job by startin’ over towards the drum—” 

** What drum?” said Uncle Chad, mopping his brow. 

** Why, the drum the colyums sets on; at least, not what 
they sets on, but where that streak chugs in with the 
jamb.” 

At this juncture Uncle Chad withdrew and secretly 
looked up the word chug in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, foresecing that it was to play an important part in 
tne construction of the new window. He also consulted 
the Century Dictionary and Wilkes’s Thesnurus of the 
Vulgar Tongue, but without success. Returning to the 
drawing-room, he found Miller and Sibley engaged in a 
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sullen controversy about the details 
of the window, Sibley insisting that 
the job could not be carried out in 
the place indicated for various tech- 
nical reasons, which Miller was un- 
able to controvert. 

“Other people have bow - win- 
dows in their houses,” Miller insist- 
ed. ‘*‘ Why can’t I have one?” 
Cause the drum ain’t right for 
it; and if you want a Selkirk win- 
dow—do you want a Selkirk win- 
dow?—and even if you had a Sel- 
kirk, you'd have mason- work 
enough to last you till Decoration 
day, or longer, maybe.” 

** Well,” said Uncle Chad, —_-. 
lessly, “is there any way of getting 
a bow-window anywhere in this 
house without tearing the house 
down and then putting up a BSel- 
kirk, or whatever you call it, and 
sy building another house around 
ur” 

“Not with them plans you got 
there,” said Sibley. ‘ Not, least- 
ways, unless geet change ‘em 80's 
they won't bulge on the drum.” 

“Couldn't you chug that over?” 
angeonted Uncle Chad, diplomatic- 
ally. 

** Why, yes,” said Sibley, a light 
breaking in gradually. ‘* Yes, sir, 
you could chug it over an inch and 
a half or two inches beyond this 
wainskirting” (taking out a foot- 
rule and measuring rapidly). “‘ That 
would make the window eight feet 
six.” 


er 


* That’s what [ always told you,” 
said Uncle Chad, triumphantly, to 
Miller. ‘All you have to do is to 
chug it over,and make the window 
eight feet six.” 

** Well, I don’t believe in that pol- 
icy myself,” Miller replied, some- 
what crestfallen, but he had no al- 
ternative but to comply. ‘“‘ How 
much will it cost?” he asked. 

** Well, the stuff is runnin’ kin- 
der high just now. Would you 
want it plumb sealed with oak and 
Jericho plaster?” 

** Well, no,” said Miller, groping for a reply. ‘‘ I don’t 
think we need Jericho plaster. What other kind could 
you suggest?” 

“There’s Small’s satin-edge, but you wouldn’t want 
that. Might just as well put mud on your walls. Sucks 
in rain like a sponge.” 

“I rather like the effect of Jericho,” said Uncle Chad, 
knowingly; and perhaps with some desire of overruling 
a he added, *‘ If it costg.a little more I will pay it my- 
= >" 

‘* Yes,” said Sibley, ‘‘ you wouldn't be satisfied with 
anything but Jericho. It'll cost you about #4 50 more— 
$4 50 to $475. Oh, let’s see!” he went on, rubbing the 
edge of his thumb along the wall, ‘‘ how does them studs 
run?” 

Uncle Chad, rather flushed with success over the result 
of the Jericho controversy, hazarded a reply, which be- 
trayed so little knowledge of even the general direction 
of the studs that Sibley had to turn away snickering, and 
Miller thought he would regain lost ground by asserting 
that they ran up and down. 

‘“* Well, of course they run up and down,” said Sibley. 
**l was wondering how far apart they was.” Then to 
Uncle Chad; ‘I guess you ain’t in the way of doin’ much 
carpenter-work, sir.” 

Uncle Chad turned away glowering, and was rumina- 
ting on the best means of overcoming this sudden reversal 
of fortune, when the door-beli rang and three persons 
were announced—Mrs. Colonel Atterbury, wife of the lo- 
cal magnate of Starling; Harford, for one of his periodical 
visits; and Stolz the plumber. Uncle Chad, upset and 
confused, introduced Mrs. Atterbury to Stolz, and then 
was further humiliated by Miller, who explained suavely 
that his uncle was somewhat excited, and they must not 
mind what he said. Mrs. Atterbury, finding that Mrs. 
Miller was absent, exchanged a few remarks with Miss 
Mary as to the unfitness of the road commissioners, and 
then, after glancing critically at Harford (as every sub- 
urban surveys a new-comer), swept away in her large 
old-fashioned barouche, leaving the combatants still on 
the field. 

Harford busied himself moving furniture and taking 
down pictures, while Miss Mary sewed the curtains for 
the new window, and the others took their way to the 
cellar and then to the attic, the two mechanics talking to- 
gether in a strange jargon, and suggesting plans for pipes 
which upset all of Miller’s preconceived ideas. Stolz the 
plumber was a more accommodating and tactful person 
than Sibley the carpenter, but very vague on the subject 
of money, his favorite expression being that the job might 
cost eight doliars, and it might cost eighty; you couldn't 
tell till you got at it. 

When the work was finally started Harford began to 
fear that Uncle Chad would go off in a fit of apoplexy. 
The carpenters arrived about three days after the ap- 
pointed time, and then spent several days more sitting on 
the piazza, waiting, as they explained it, for the stuff. 
When the stuff at last arrived the carpenters were away, 
and did not turn up again for several days more. Then 

Uncle Chad was awakened one morning shortly after six 
by the plumber, who explained to him that he coulkdn’t 
do anything till the others got out—a statement which so 
exasperated Uncle Chad that he ordered the man out of 
the house, and thus delayed the work for several days 
longer. The difficulty was finally patched = by Miss 
Mary, but a charge of $57 27 was eventually added to the 
bill for btn ny truckage, and other items which were 
not decipherable. 

Another grievance of Uncle Chad’s, which he was com- 
pelled to endure in silence, was the presence of the plumb- 
er’s assistant, who spent most of his time lying flat on his 
back under a torn-up floor Spperenty doing nothing in 
the way of work but lighting and blowing out a 
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piece of candle, while he hummed a discordant version of 
‘Molly and I and the Baby.” The workmen, urged by 
Uncle Chad’s threats and Miller’s persuasions, succeeded 
in finishing most of the alterations on the —— of the 
day set for Mrs. Miller’s return, and all hands had fallen 
to in an effort to clean up things before 4.38, when Bris- 
bane was to bring her down from the station, Two hours 
before that time, Uncle Chad, very red in the face, was 


“HOW DOES THEM STUDS RUN?” 


sweeping up shavings in the drawing-room, Harford was 
standing on a chair tacking up curtains under Miss Mary's 
supervision, and Miller was making superhuman efforts 
to crowd a cabinet into an alcove which the carpenters 
had made about half an inch too narrow, when, to the dis 
may of all, Mrs. Miller herself entered, having come by an 
earlier train. She surveyed the alterations with a judicial 
air, and though she praised everything without stint, the 
expression of her eye betrayed a qualified approval. The 
next day, when Miller was called away to attend a con- 
vention of the ‘‘ Workers for better Drainage,” she quietly 
summoned Sibley and Stolz, and had radical changes made 
in all of Miller's most cherished improvements. This 
gave Uncle Chad such unalloyed satisfaction that he took 
Miss Mary and Harford to the theatre for three nights 
running, and sent a check for $1 50 to the Starling Lyceum 
Building Fund. 


(To ne CONTINUED.) 


HOUSES FOR HOMES. 
I.—MATERIALS, DIMENSIONS, STYLE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


ie the choosing and planning of houses for homes, 
women have not yet taken sufficient part. But it is 
their own domain, and they cannot afford to neglect it. 
If possible every family should have not only a house in 
which to live for a few months or years, but a home house, 
round which all tender memories shall cling, and each 
such house should be built with particular reference to the 
needs of the family for which it is intended. 

For the sake of simplicity we will suppose that a young 
couple is planning for such a home house. Their means 
are but moderate, yet they have enough to allow them to 
put from $5000 to $10,000 in a house, in addition to the 
amount already spent for the lot or lots on which it is to 
be erected. The price of the lots of course varies with 
the locality, a few hundreds of dollars being sufficient to 
purchase land enough for extensive grounds in once place, 
while in another as many thousands would not suffice 
to pay for the regulation city lot. 

Our present concern is with the house alone. We have 
our little sum in hand, be the same more or less, and we 
wish to get the most and best for our money. To do this 
we must first, like the wise man in the parable, sit down 
and count the cost, balancing our ‘‘ may-haves,” our 
** must-haves,” and our ‘‘ can’t-haves.” Before we have 
advanced very far in our calculations we shall have dis- 
covered that combined display and comfort will probably 
be beyond our means. Where the choice must be made 
between the two, we will-choose the latter, and if our 
means will not permit us to indulge in a house that is not 
only comfortable, but also really elegant in all its appoint- 
ments, we will not permit ourselves to employ ‘‘ cheap 
John” devices to produce a spurious effect of costliness. 

In following the railway lines from any of our great 
cities we pass thousands of houses erected anywhere from 
ten years ago to the present moment, or still in process 
of construction, while interspersed among them at rare 
intervals are houses built from fifty years,to a century 
ago. In looking at them one wonders how many of the 
recent structures, even with the greatest care, will be ten- 
able fifty years hence; while one knows that the older 
houses, if kept in reasonable repair, will be as good then 
as now. The reason for the difference is not far to 
seek. The more modern house is really but little more 
enduring than a tent, and not intended to be so. It is 
not erected with a view to making it a permanent home, 
but rather is run up, in company with a number of other 
similarly flimsy structures, by a contractor, or a building 
syndicate, whose sole aim is to capture the unwary home- 
socker. When once sold, what cares contractor or syndi- 
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oate for the fate of the house? It has served its purpose 
as far as they are concerned, and the sooner it drops to 
ieces, ‘‘ the better for business.” There used to be a say- 
ng to the effect that ‘fools build houses, and wise men 
live in them.” This may have been a word of wisdom in 
its time, but it did not refer to the contractor-built houses 
of the present. Foolish is the man who buys one of 
them. It would be far better policy to buy a house built a 
century or more ago, providing it be in even mod- 
erately good repair, and alter and decorate it to suit 
modern requirements. This plan is never favored 
by builders, but it is true that $5000 spent upon a 
good-sized and well-built old house will make a far 
better and better-looking dwelling than can now be 
built for treble the money. But such houses can- 
not be fourid every day ; we usually have no choice 
but to build. 

Supposing that we are satisfied with the location, 
our first thought must be in regard to the building 
material. For those who can afford the first outlay 
there ought not to be a moment's hesitation in choos- 
ing stone or brick. Good houses can be, and often 
are, made of wood, but the very best of them are 
destined to a shorter life than the others, and are 
not capable of being made so beautiful. Towers 
and gables add to the beauty of an erection of solid 
masonry, providing the whole be large enough to 
give them due effect, but they are only deformities 
when applied to a construction which in the nature 
of things must be ephemeral in character. One’s 
house is an expression of one’s self. A flimsy, con- 
tractor-built cottage, adorned with a forest of tow- 
ers, pinnacles, and gables, is an expression of insin- 
cerity. The multitudes of them, stretching out in 
all directions from our cities, are a sad confession 
of the extent to which sham is carried among us. 
The contractor cannot afford to erect a spacious 
dwelling, with the best materials, and reliable plumb- 
ing, and employing experienced workmen, and yet 
sell the house at an attractively low rate, if he also 
adorns its exterior with towers, bulging windows, 
and shallow balconies, and its interior with so-called 
‘* frescoes” and hard-wood finishings. He knows 
which will meet the readiest sale, and slights the use- 
ful in favor of the showy. One can almost surely 
tell the house which has been built under its owner's 
direction from that erected merely for sale, even 
when passing in a railway train, by the superior 
plainness of the former's structure. Sincerity is 
just as essential an architectural ‘“‘lamp” for the 
builder of the humble cottage as for him who plans 
a cathedral. And sincerity demands that the adorn- 
ments appropriate for marble halls shall not be 
adapted in cheap materials to the restricted size and 
humble uses of a dwelling for persons in merely moderate 
circumstances. 

It is well known among builders that every unnecessary 
angle entails a disproportionate increase of cost in the 
first place, and a still greater increase in the after-expense 
for repairs, particularly in the case of inequalities of roof, 
Every gable inserted in a roof, or every dormer-window 
or turret or bay, is an additional expense, not only in the 
first instance, but costs more and more as the years go on. 
A few decades ago architecture had obtained but the 
slightest foothold in America, and our houses were built 


.mostly in square or oblong forms, without the relief afford- 


ed by broken lines. Our earliest architects saw and la- 
mented this; and from their eager protests builders were 


“MISS MARY SEWED TIE CURTAINS FOR THE NEW WINDOWS.” 
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led to break the outlines of long roofs by additional ga- 
bles, or the monotonous surfaces of exterior walls by the 
introduction of bay-windows and porches. The improve- 
ment was felt and gratefully acknowledged. But grad- 
ually ‘‘gablet” was added to gable, and “ rooflet” to 
roof ;, pinnacles and turrets were added to towers; and 
towers were applied at all available corners, while roofs 
big enough for Heidelberg Castle were imposed upon tiny 
cottages, all in the supposed interests of architectural 
effect. 

In fact nothing in house architecture is beautiful that 
has not an apparent use, If gables introduced into the 
sides of roofs give light and air to spaces that would be 
comparatively useless, if a tower be the means of catching 
a fine view, or a porch afford a pleasant resting-place for 
the inmates, that is all as it should be; but when interior 
space and comforts are sacrificed, as they too often are, to 
obtain these things, they become obnoxious excrescences. 

If observation did not prove the contrary, it would seem 
unnecessary to say that one of the prime essentials in a 
house is that it shall be as spacious as the owner’s means 
will permit. In most eases it is better to have a few large 
roomsthan many small ones. It is better to have but a din- 
ing-r6om and one living-room, and both of good size, than 
to.add a parlor and library without suitably increasing the 
dimensions of the house. It should be borne in mind that 

_the cost of a few additional feet of wall and floor space 
Without additional angles is comparatively slight, while 
the space gained is an advantage that is felt every day. 
Small rooms may be cozy, but they are not airy, and they 
readily become too crowded for comfort, This is not im- 
proved by having too high a ceiling, though the height of 
the ceiling should always be adapted rather to the size of 
the largest room on a floor than to the smallest. 

Small rooms, narrow halls, cramped stairways, and 
straitened door and window openings are vexations which 
are felt every hour. The owner of a new cottage of 
which we know said to himself: ‘‘To build my house 
four feet larger in each direction will cost me $500 more 
than the estimate. I will apply that amount to finishing 
the first floor in hard-woods.” He did so, and the three 
rooms and hall which form the first floor of his residence 
are nicely finished in oak. But the stair-foot comes so 
close to the outer door that the latter can never be set 
wide open, the tiny parlor and library, even when thrown 
together by opening the sliding-doors between them, are 
not too large for a gathering of half a dozen persons, 
while the dining-room is much crowded by a greater 
number. To remedy this, the owner has from time to 
time added bay-windows, until he has expended upon 
them five times the amount which he imagined he had 
saved in the first instance, and still the rooms are too con- 
tracted for pleasure. 

If one can have all the rooms one wishes, without re- 
gard to cost, so much the better; but if one must sacrifice 
space to secure additional rooms, by all means let us look 
before we leap. If one must restrict one’s self to rooms that 
are both few and small, they may still be pretty and com 
fortable, and one may be very happy in them; but where 
one has to make the choice, let not size be sacrificed to 
number. And remember, constantly remember, that while 
a certain number of feet may look spacious on the archi 
tect’s plan, it may be far enough from it in reality. Let us 
not think that a parlor 14 14 will be large enough until 
after mentally deciding upon the amount of furniture to 
be put in it, the number of persons forming the family, 
and the space which must be devoted to fireplace, win- 
dows, and doors. If the dimensions of the rooms are 
necessarily thus re- 
stricted it will be 
found that in a space 
of 12x16 feet furni- 
ture can be arranged 
to better advantage 
than in one of 14~x 
14, though the differ 
ence of four square 
feet of floor space is 
in favor of the lat- 
ter. Square rooms 
are very delightful, 
broad and generous 
looking, when they 
are large enough, 
not otherwise. Yet 
a room -that is too 
long for its width is 
the worse of the two 
extremes, We find 
them in nearly all 
city houses of recent 
structure, and dismal 
enough they are. 
The most skilful ar 
rangement of furni- 
ture can ill disguise 
their. coffinlike pro 
portions, and the so- 
cial circle becomes a 
thing impossible, 

In selecting a de 
sign for a house, of 
whatever dimensions 
or cost, it would be 
well always to avoid 
the style which mav 
be the vogue of the 
moment. Let us 
rather suit our in- 
dividual tastes and 
needs. Fashions in 
house - building are 
getting to be nearly 
as ephemeral as in 
gowns, but it is not 
so easy to change 
them; therefore we 
should be wary of 
accepting any of the 
new features which 
may chance to be es- 

dally striking, 
nowing that they 

are sure to be those 
of which we shall 
soonest tire, 











THE DOCTOR AND THE MAN. 
BY FRANCES LEEDS. 


LICIA VANDUREN had, in the fullest sense of the 
A term, the modern spirit. She was young, good-look- 
iug,rich. Her education had been carefully couducted,and 
she had been stimulated by the tacit acknowledgment of 
her superior powers in the college where she had been 
schooled. She had felt it therefore an imperative exaction, 
imposed upon her by this generous faith in her on the 
part of ber friends as well as in her belief in herself, to 
take the initiative in many organizations of charitable and 
social activity 

The vehemence of her desire to achieve, and the impet- 
uosity with which she sought to lessen the barriers be- 
tween prosperity and pain, bad really been the cause of 
her failure in the limited arena of her work; for her un- 
tiring efforts and the constant strain on a nervous nature 
had resulted in complete physical collapse. 

Alicia had quarreiled with her doctors; had tried rest- 
cures and hydropathic baths, electric treatment and mas- 
sage manipulations, uselessly. She was weary, disgusted, 
almost hopeless, when she decided that a complete with- 
drawal from her many interests and medical experiments 
might result in her cure 

Acting upon this, Alicia wrote to beg a refuge with an 
old aunt, who lived with her only son ou the banks of the 
Potomac, and was soon installed at ‘‘ Travellers’ Rest,” the 
old place of the Carmichaels in Virginia. At first the 
silence, the air, as of memory brooding over the house, 
now too old and jaded to take on new impressions, pleased 
Alicia; but soon the quiet jarred, and her nerves, so used 
to spurring, found the jog-trot of the days’ monotony a 
dulling, insupportable experience. 

On a May morning Alicia stood by the open window in 
the drawing-room. Beyond, the river quivered as the 
sun shot down its spiked shafts of light; the terraced gar 
dens, outlined by the pungent box-trees, made horizontal 
lines of durk glistening green, and the walks were bor- 
dered by periwinkle, which twiukled with the violet stars 
of its luxuriant bloom. All was so peaceful, so calm, so 
irritatingly unsuggestive of that excitement which to 
Alicia bad become synonymous with being. 

‘*Must I give it all up?’ mused the girl. “Give up 
the life of action for the life of inanition? Am I,a young, 
splendid creature, endowed with so much, to be forced to 
succumb to limp invalidism, cut off, as is this place, this 
placid landscape, from the tempestuous interest - giving 
surroundings in active life? Here all is asleep. 

* Let the great river take me to the main.’ 
Yes, that is the only thought the Potomac with its mild 
simper suggests tome. The main! the main! There one 
finds energy and movement, attrition, rivalry, and success; 
but there also is required strength, the power of buoyancy 
in endurance, and | am il), crippled by failing health, 
sleeplessness, and pain. Oh,” she cried, stretching out her 
hands as if pushing from her some thought which like a 
cloud cast a shadow upon her,*‘Ob, must I feel that 
awful fate Keats saw creeping upon him, and cry with him, 
“*My epirit is too weak. Must I die 
Like a sick eagle, looking to the sky?” 

The door opened, and Alicia turned from the window to 
greet her aunt, who came intothe room. Mrs. Carmichael 
was fifty; small, and with a shyness of presence. As 
she came forward, her key-basket on her arm, from which 
piped the faint cry of a wounded, newly hatched chicken 
(for Mrs. Carmichael’s basket was often the relief ambu 
lance for invalid younglings of the feathered tribes), there 
was a delicate hesitancy in the low voice, an almost em- 
burrassed air of deference to the niece, who had come into 
this retreat like a pilgrim from a new world. Before 
Alicia had come to “Traveller's Rest,” Mrs. Carmichael 
had no knowledge of the galaxy of her niece's as 
fads—satellites of hypnotism, theosophy, the art idea, an 
the general -culture craze, from which Mrs. Carmichael 
withdrew in uncomprehending silence when Alicia aired 
her views. 

‘What is the programme for the day, Aunt Fanny?” 
asked Alicia 

Programme?” gasped Mrs. Carmichael, whose last as 
sociation with a programme was with one she treasured 
us a memento of her son's graduation day at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

* Yes, dedr aunt, programme—an outline of the day's 
diversion! What are we todo? When I was ill, it was 
delightful to be coddled by your negus, and thin biscuits, 
and custards, but now that I have had a rest, 1 should 
like to have a little more occupation. Where can we go? 
What do you do here all the year round?” 

Mrs. Carmichael paused before replying, and the chicken 
peeped its faint chirp. 

‘* Well,” she replied, “ I see to the chickens, and as we 
sell eggs and fowls, this is an important part of my la- 
bors. Then I look after the colored people about here, 
and visit among the neighbors once in a while, and that— 
that’s about all,” stammered Mrs. Carmichael, looking in 
the basket, and bundling up the rags into a soft bed for 
the chicken’s comfort. 

Alicia looked around the room. 

A strange old spinet stood in one corner. Above it 
hung a colored print of Landseer’s ** Peace.” Well-worn 
red and white brocatelle furniture was placed with in- 
violable rigidity in fixed positions. A centre table with 
a marble top carried the weight of the family Bible and 
two polished conch shells, and several daguerreotypes 
lying crosswise. Above the chimney-piece hung a print 
of Cromwell bidding farewell to his daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, and this picture, like the Landseer print, was hung 
from obtrusive nails, from which depended heavy woollen 
tassels of green. é 

Mrs. Carmichael noticed the gaze in her niece’s eyes. 
‘We do not sit here often, you see,” she began, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ John likes the study best. Allhis books are 
there, and the fishing-tackle and things. He is in there 
now. Won't you join him?” 

“ Yes,” Alicia replied, and without further words she 
crossed the hall and tapped gently at the door, pushing it 
open as she did so. The room wasempty. Here was the 
den of a man, and, if one could judge of characteristics by 
material objects, one would say a man with « simple na- 
ture, whose tastes were retrospective rather than antici- 

tive. 

The old bookcase held the Latin classics, their worn 
leather backs showing the brunt to coustunt attacks from 
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assiduous handling which they had borne. The room 
was whitewashed. The large wall spaces were unbroken 
by pictures. ‘The tall mantel-piece was mounted by a 
pair of old-fashioned girandoles, whose pendulous prisms 
cast little shifting rainbows on the light matting on the 
floor. The one picture in the room hung above the chim- 
ney-shelf, and was a large engraving of Thomas Jefferson. 

On the library table was a careless arrangement of 
pipes, pens, old letters, kages of specimens of grain, 
and several copies of agricultural reports. Alicia glanced 
into the bookcase with a look of amused superiority. Not 
one of the authors in whom she placed her faith could 
she find. Here were the Spectator, the Mirror, Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Smollett, Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare sharing their trinal supremacy with a fine 
copy of Cervantes, but not the thing she sought. The 
gospel of despair, in which Alicia’s soul had been nur- 
tured, had no place in this collection of the gospel of ef- 
fort. She turned away from the bookcase petulantly, but 
as she did so, caught sight of a book pl open and face 
downwards in a large leather chair by the open window. 
Alicia picked it up. It wasa copy of Fielding. Her eyes 
fell on these words: 

**Cast your eyes abroad and see who is it lives in the 
most magnificent buildings, feasts his palate with the most 
luxurious dainties, his eyes with the most beautiful sculp- 
tures and delicate paintings, and clothes himself in the 
finest apparel, and tell me if all these do not fall to his 
lot who had not any the least share in producing all these 
conveniences, nor the least ability so to do ?” 

Here was a silent indictment of the very thought that 
was in Alicia's mind, craving as she did at that instant an 
ne expression of the beauty and luxury and art of 

ife. 

**T will see what Fielding has got to say,” she mur- 


mured, lifting the book to her lips and blowing several ” 


tiny flecks of tobacco from the fast lodging-place they 
found in the tightly sewn back of the well-bound book. 
She sank in the chair, and thus her cousin found her. 

John Carmichael stood before her, looking down upon 
her with his steady gray eyes. He was tall and well made. 
He had brown hair, not quite succeeding in its evident 
disposition to the frivolity of curling, and a close-clipped 
beard, defining rather than concealing the decided strength 
of the jaw and chin. As he stood by Alicia, two dogs 
snifting at his heels, and a lank maternal cat uttering little 
whimpering cries, he seemed a type of the kindly and the 
strong—qualities which the brute creatures who fondled 
him recognized by the subtle instinct which is their reve- 
lation of man. 

Alicia looked up at him with a swift smile. 
this sturdy, primitive kinsman. 

‘*John has the features of Marcus Aurelius and the 
frame of John Ridd,” she thought. And he, looking down 
upon her, framed his comment somewhat in this wise: 
** Poor child, so pretty, and with her head packed full of 
nonsense!” 

““What are you doing?” he said, leaning against the 
table and picking up the cat, and stroking her with long, 
regular movements of his browned hand, to her exultant, 
purring delight. 

“I have gone back sons!” she replied, holding up the 
book and tapping it with her left hand. ‘* Fielding, you 
see—your book, isn’t it? Really it is comical that there 
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was ever such an amount of credulity and simplicity in. 


the hearts of men and abroad in the world to allow such 
twaddle as this to be tolerated!” 

‘Fielding is scarcely the author for young girls, I 
think,” he replied, intending to dis of the argument 
on Fielding’s work on the basis of Fielding’s broad,coarse 
style. 

As Alicia recalled the bookcases in her New York 
house, crowded with the culminating works of modern 
recklessness in every form, having selected many of them 
from the exhilarating fact to her of their having been 
proscribed by the Index, she burst into a merry laugh, 
which, however, she checked when she saw a look of an- 
noyance cross her cousin’s face. 
towards the door. 

**Have you, by any chance,” she asked, ‘‘a monthly 
magazine iu the house?” 

* No,” answered John, smiling. ‘‘ This will condemn 
me, I know, as a fossil, but, you see, I lead a very busy 
life, and haven’t much time for desultory pleasures. I will 
get you any one pe want. Which shall it be?” 

“Tam afraid | cannot restrict myself to one,” laughed 
Alicia; ‘‘ but you needn’t bother about it. I will send for 
some of my favorites to be forwarded on to me. You 
must let me tell you how surprised I am that my aunt 
and you can exist in this permanent seclusion. Why, you 
are as remote as were the Druids from modern progress! 
Tell me, how can you, a college-man, be content with this 
sort of life? I confess it puzzles me!” 

**We might differ in our definitions of progress,” re- 
plied John. ‘1 prefer the simple life, the nearness to na- 
ture. Besides, here my = lies, This is the home of my 
fathers, and where they followed their star I follow mine. 

* Se tu sequi tua stella 
No puoi fallire a glorioso porto,” 
quoted John, abstractedly. 

“That is Dante, isn’t it?” asked Alicia, looking at her 
cousin curiously. ‘‘ How did you learn Italian?” 

**] learned it in the corn-fields, behind a plough,” said 
John. ‘‘ We Southerners have had to till our own fields 
every now and then, you know. My Latin gave one a 
short-cut to Italian. eer take my old Commedia out 
with me when at work, and leave it open at the end of the 
row I was ploughing. It was thus I made the Dantesque 
journey behind old Brandy and Lion, those steers you can 
see there grazing in the meadow. How peaceful they 
look! Won't you come with me for a walk? The day is 
so full of beauty.” 

“* Yes, I will go gladly; let me get my hat.” 


She rose and moved 


Evening in the old Virginian home brought an accentn- 
ated quiet from the day. 

After dinner Mrs. Carmichael, with Alicia and John, 
would sit in the study, and to Alice the hours of this 
strained contact were very trying. A few nights after 
her talk with John on the use and necessity of magazines 
she found a budget of these monthly messengers piled 
under the lamp on the table in the study. Alicia gave a 
little cry of glee as she saw them, and was soon running 
her eye over their table of contents to find some subject 
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to fix her attention. Noticing an article in one of the re- 
views which promised well, under the title of ‘* Individ- 
ualities,” she was soon absorbed in the engrossing dis- 
eussion of this subject. 

The writer, who wielded a new pen, and whose name— 
C. M. Holt, M.D.—was unknown to Alicia, treated his 
subject from a medical rather than a psychological point 
of view. He limited individualities to definite types, and 
said that the essential quality in diagnosis was vested in 
the power to discover the type of the patient. He main- 
tained that therapeutics were subject to that dynamic 
quality of sympathy and affinity which is the vital essence 
of the relative and correlative. This postulate being ac- 
cepted, the argument was keen and suggestive. The 
concluding clauses were eloquently couched in a subtle 
analysis of certain rare types, whose individuality was, 
owing to the infrequency of its repetition, almost consid- 
ered single—just as the five creative minds of the world, 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, are differ- 
entiated, eS they are united by the great link of 
the creative faculty. 

Alicia closed the pampblet with the throbbing excite- 
ment of a new discovery. Here was the very man to in- 
terpret her individuality through his acute perception of 
her own rare qualities! 

**He would understand me!” thought Alicia. ‘‘The 
cause of my failure in my quest of health has been this— 
my individuality has never found its corresponding com- 
plement in the physician who has attended me. Dr. Holt 
is the man, the doctor, the philosopher, the friend for me!”’. 

She leaned back in her chair, closing the precious mag- 
azine, yet keeping the place of the light- giving article 
separate by placing a finger between the leaves, and looked 
around the room. 

Mrs. Carmichael was patiently knitting an apparently 
inextricable piece of fluff and flimsiness which she called 
‘a cloud,” stopping every now and then to take off her 
spectacles, rub ing them quietly, replacing them with 
great care by making a stretch with the thumb and middle 
finger to settle the gold rims steadily above her sad, pa- 
tient eyes. 

John was reading a seed-list, and a the _— 
“a and then by little dabs with a lead-pencil. 

“What a life they lead!” Alicia said to herself, ‘‘If I 
stay here with them, cut off from contact with mind and 
the great intelligences which move the world, I will be- 
come just like them, ‘ cribbed, cabined, confined’; but te 
deliverer will come to me through this article. Dr. Holt 
will understand me. I will write to him, put myself in 
his hands, and have my soul, my mind, my body, renewed! 
by his skill!” With this thought she rose and said, “I 
am going to bed,” and almost before John could reach 
the door to open it for her she went from the room, call- 
ing out her “ good-night” from the ball. 

aching her room, she seated herself at a little writing- 
table placed by the window, and with the blinds open, 
wrote the following letter: 


‘“‘My pear Docror Hoxit,—I will not apologize for 
writing you this letter. Your mission—nay, your conse 
crated purpose—is to heal, and I am anxious to seek from 
your hand the help that the writer on the ‘Individuali- 
ties’ can give me. t am uplifted by the inspiring thoughts 
in your article. A new star has been put into my atmos- 
phere, and I turn to you with a confident belief that 
from you will come light to me. I must be egotistical, 
biographical, prolix, else how can you read the nature by 
the comprehension of which alone youcan aid me? I am 
young, unmarried, desultory. Mine is one of those prob- 
lematic characters whose existence is threatened to be 
consumed by pain and suffering because I have never 
been able to sustain the pressure from the strained situa- 
tions in life in which I have been placed. Goethe said, 
in a letter to Lavater, that the ‘ passion to lift the pyramid 
of his being permitted him scarcely for one moment to 
think of anything else.’ This passion has been mine, but 
my structure resulted in a Babel, from the confusion of 
tongues within me. I turn to you for their mastery and 
interpretation. My beliefs influence my health; for though 
not cursed with a mind di , 1 am swayed by mental 
trends which consume the vitality of a decidedly nervous 
organization. I have held out eager ‘hands to the fires 
of life,’ and they are chilled by its ineffectual flame. I 
have grown afraid of myself, I stand in a rock-ribbed pres- 
ent, stopping my ears to the despairing cry of my own 
voice, which is now but the reflected sound of a lost hope. 

“T have been very ill, and am still suffering. If my 
body could be healed I feel that a new life, vivid and 
earnest, might creep back again to me, and it is in the hope 
of this healing from your hand that I write this letter, to 
which I shall eagerly await a response. I am anxious to 
put myself in your hands so soon as practicable. I am 
untrammelled by usual ties, being alone and an orphan, 
and, as I have money, am able to select my residence with 
relation to your advice. 

** Yours, sincerely, ALICIA VANDUREN.” 

While Alicia was writing her letter to Dr. Holt, John 
Carmichael picked. up the review which she had left in 
the chair ani vend the article on *‘ Individualities.”. When 
he finished it he got up and began filling bis pipe with 
vicious thrusts of his strong fingers. 

‘*A mad world, my masters!” he exclaimed. 
michael looked at her son with surprise. 

** What is it, John?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he explained, carelessly. 

Then lighting his pipe, he walked to the bookcase and 
took down an old copy of Sir Thomas Browne's Religio 
Medici, aud read it long into the night. 

Alicia had taken her cousin John into her confidence 
about the letter, alluding to the article in terms of such 
— assurance, as being “‘ stunning and thrilling,” that 

ohn checked his criticisms, feeling that any manifest 
inability to endorse her enthusiasm would but define the 
chasm of conviction which yawned between them. After 
several days a precise type- written letter for Alicia came, 
while she was talking to John on the porch. As he had 
taken the mail-bag and seen the letters, doubtless noticing 
Dr. Holt’s name and address printed on the outside of the 
envelope, Alicia took the letter and opened it in her cous- 
in’s presence, with an assumed carelessness, not wishing 
Jobfi to realize her excitement. : 

Jobn watched her as she read the letter—watched the 
little flush of pink in her cheek quicken to.a burning red; 
and saw a trembling in ber throat. As she finished reas- 
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ing she looked at him, and the very e&sence of beauty 
seemed revealed to him in that careless glance. 

“« Well?” he queried, simply. 

** He is glorious!” she replied. ‘‘ He is just my ideal of a 
man! I feel it would bea brench of confidence to read you 
his letter, for he has written me fully, frankly, freely. 

After this the type-written letters came often, until 
one day Alicia announced with ill-concealed excitement 
that Dr. Holt had written that a call to Washington to 
a medical convention would enable him to make Alicia a 
visit, if Mrs. Carmichael would receive him. 

An invitation of Virginian warmth was promptly sent 
by — and the day finally arrived when the doctor was 
ex , 

ohn had driven to the station to receive the doctor. 

Alicia made a toilet with elaborate pains. As she went 
down to the drawing-room to await Dr. Holt’s arrival, she 
stopped before the door to caress Bran, who lay stretched 
upon a mat. As she bent down, looking into the dog’s 
eyes, the crépy folds of her tea gown making billowy 
masses of white around her, she whispered: ‘‘ Bran, a 
great woe is yours, dear old dog, to have no hopes, no ex- 
pectations. Poor old Bran!” 

Just then the grinding sound of wheels in the carriage 
drive announced the arrival of Dr. Holt, and Alicia passed 
hurriedly into the drawing-room. Almost immediately 
John partly opened the door and looked in. As his eyes 
met Alicia’s a most amused smile played about his mouth ; 
then opening wide the door, he announced “‘ Dr. Holt,” 
closing it quickly as he mentioned the name. 

Alicia was standing by a table, pretending to arrange 
some flowers. She looked up. Surprise riveted her gaze 
upon Dr. Holt’s face, until the widening eyes held in them 
a strained look which amounted to horror—for Dr. Holt 
was a woman! 

Dr. Holt stood still, her prim little figure tense, and with 
a strange suggestion of the masculine in her small per- 
sonality. 

Alicia drew back as the doctor indicated an inclination 
to advance with outstretched hand. 

** You have deceived me!” she muttered, her eyes flash- 
ing with indignation. 

** Deceived you?” echoed Dr. Holt, with absolute calm- 
ness, looking at Alicia with an amused scrutiny through 
the rimlegs lenses of her large eye-glasses. ‘‘ How have I 
deceived you? You wrote to me as a physician, and I am 
a physiciqn, and one who can help you, if you will let me, 
Your charge of deception can best be proved when you 
have tested my skill as a a. 

Alicia arrested a torrent of words that pressed for utter- 
ance. The little woman doctor held the situation with 
the logic of a man, if not with a man’s commanding pres- 
ence, Alicia thought a moment, and then recalling her- 
self, she said, hesitatingly: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Dr. Holt. 


Sit down. I will call my aunt,” and she left the room. 
She step across the hall and went into the study. 

John and Mrs. Carmichael were standing in the middle of 

the room. They checked their speech as Alicia appeared. 


Alicia was very pale, and her eyelids fluttered nervous- 
ly, and there was a little quivering of the upper lip, like 
that which trembles on a baby’s mouth when about to 
cry. All that was tender and comforting in John’s nature 
rushed forward to meet Alicia in an extremity he divined 
but dared not suggest. But before he could say one word 
Mrs. Carmichael spoke, with her little gasping voice of 
alarm. 

“Oh, Alice dear,” she said, “‘ has he—that is, she—gone 
to his room? It is so unfortunate. You see, I put a set 
of shaving things on the dressing -table and a bootjack 
for her—that is, him—and a mint-julep, and, oh, that julep 
is quite too strong for a woman!” 

As Alicia heard her aunt’s words she threw herself into 
the arm-chair and burst into a peal of laughter which 
made John’s heart flutter with joy. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ go into the drawing-room to Dr. 
Holt. I will tell one of the servants to make the room 
all right.” 

** Yes, dear, yes,” said Mrs. Carmichael; ‘‘ but what shall 
I call her—Doctor or Miss or Mrs.? I never saw one be 
fore.” 

**Call her Doctor; it will be all right, little mother. 
Give her hints on chicken-culture.” 

** Alicia,” said John, as his mother left the room and he 
turned to his cousin, who still sat with her head thrown 
back,a wistful look now succeeding the laughter—‘“‘ Alicia, 
I am not a doctor, but I am a man, and a man who loves 
you. Ah, Alicia, my cousin, if you could but love me a 
little! A great gulf seems to separate us, but, dear, it is 
but a well that is between us—a well in which truth 
dwells.” ‘ 

Alicia looked into the man’s eyes. “Phere dwejt truth, 
she knew, in that earnest, ardent gaze — truth-ind love® 
and peace.. Why should she seek the-shadow; when the 
real, Betnal, the strong and needful, were so near? 

‘* [sam very tired,” she said, and the quivering of the 
lips this time foretold the rush of tears into her eyes. 

** Rest, dear one!” John said, as he put his hand upon 
her head as if to bless her, and then bent down and kissed 
her. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WHRATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA “MARCA. 


HE series of receipts to be given during the summer 
under the general title of ‘‘Cold Dishes for Hot Wea- 
ther” will include a great variety of formulas, prepared 
with skill and forethought, and, as the name indicates, fur. 
nishing a guide to palatable and dainty dishes fresh from 
the refrigerator for the dinner table during those heated 
terms when hot food discourages the jaded appetite.. Many 
of the dishes provide especially for the menu of the con- 


valescent, though their primary object is the comfort of - 


the household and the convenience of the housekeeper. 
CONSOMME. 


Consommé should be strained very clear, and so served, 
or colored -with a little burnt sugar or a piece of bread 
toasted. 1t may be taken as a liquid,or, as some people 
prefer, a jelly 

Very good soups and consommé may be bought in tins 
and jars at any of the principal grocers, but these, like 
all canned or preserved goods, lack that delicate flavor 
which can only be obtained from fresh goods. 

Calves’-Foot Consommé.—Boil 2 calves’ feet, 2 oz. veal, 
a little nutmeg, a few blades of mace, and salt to taste, in 
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[—* of water, till it is reduced to 3 pints; strain, take 
the fat, and place on the ice to cool. 

Chicken Consommé.—Boil a fowl, including the head 
and feet, nicely scalded and cleaned; add to the liquor a 
blade of mace and an onion; boil briskly till the meat 
a from the bones; strain off and place on the ice 
to cool. 

Consommé of Mutton,— Place 12 mutton shanks, 1 

und of lean beef, and an onion, with 4 quarts of water, 
in @ saucepan, and allow to simmer for four hours. Strain 
off. When cold, place on the ice to harden, or it may be 
taken liquid. 

Consommé Royal. — Boil briskly for an hour the head 
and feet of 4 fowls, 1 pound of lean beef cut into small 
pieces, in 2 quarts of water, and add an onion, turnip, 
and salt to taste. Remove the scum. Strain off and 
place on the ice to cool. 

Consommé of Veal.—Take a knuckle of veal, a fowl, 4 
shank bones, 3 blades of mace, a few pepper-corns, an 
onion, and boil in 3 quarts of water. When it boils skim 
it till the scum ceases to rise, cover the vessel, and allow to 
simmer for four hours. Place on the ice to cool. 

Imperial Consommé.—Cut 2 pounds of lean veal into 
small pieces, adding half a pound of lean ham, and a 
small chicken. Place in a stewpan with 1 0z. of butter, 3 
onions, 2 carrots,8 mushrooms, 1 celery stalk, 1 parsnip, 
a blade of mace, and a quarter of a pint of water; let it 
stew in the pan till it catches at the bottom and is quite 
browa, but not burnt, then add 4 quarts of water; let it 
boil gently for three hours, then strain off and place on 
the ice to cool. 

Windsor Consommé.—Cut 4 pounds of beef into small 
slices; place a slice of Jean und bacon on the bottom 
of the stewpan; lay the meat over it, with a few bits of 
butter or a cupful of fresh gravy. Slice over this a car- 


‘rot, 2 onions, a little shallot, a stalk of celery, 2 bay-leaves, 


and some sweet herbs. Use a deep pot. Place over the 
fire, and shake occasionally to prevent the meat from 
sticking. When the meat is browned on both sides, and 
the juice partly drawn, add the necessary amount of wa- 
ter, allowing for waste. Skim well, check the boil with 
cold water, and skim it again and again. Let it simmer 
for three hours; strain and place in a cool dry place. 
FISH. 

Baked Herrings.—Scale, wash, and dry the herrings; 
mix some pepper, a few cloves, and salt; rub over the 
fish. Lay the herrings in a pot; cover them with vine- 
gar, add a few bay-leaves; cover tightly. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve cold. 

Baked Salmon.—P ace the fish in a deep pan; put bits 
of butter over it. Season with allspice, mace, salt, and 
paprika; ruba little of the seasoning on the inside. Baste 
occasionally with the gravy that collects in the baking- 
pan.. Serve cold; garnish with parsley. 

Baked Salmon (2).—Scale and dry a fresh salmon; take 
out the bone by splitting down the back; salt it well, and 
allow to stand till the brine is drained off; then season with 
mace, cloves, and a little red pepper, pounded fine; place 
the salmon in a covered pan, with bay-leaves, and cover it 
with butter; place in the oven, and when done drain it 
from the gravy. Allow to cool, and pour over clarified 
butter. 

Caveach Mackerel.—Clean and divide 6 mackerel; cut 
each half into 3 pieces. Powder and mix 1 oz. of pep- 
per, 2 nutmegs, a little mace, 4 cloves, and salt; make a 
hole in each piece of fish, into which force the seasoning. 
Fry in oil, allow to become perfectly cold, put in a stone 
jar, and cover with vinegar. 

Cold. Crabs.—Pick the meat out from the shells and 
claws of boiled crabs; add some bread crumbs, paprika, 
essence of anchovy, 2 spoonfuls of vinegar, some clarified 
butter, and a spoonful of cider vinegar; mix thoroughly. 
Clean the shells and fill them with the mixture. Pound 
the spawn in a mortar, pass it through a sieve, and lay it 
over the crabs in fancy shapes. Garnish with parsley and 
the claws.. The meat of two crabs will fill but one shell. 

Cola Crabs (2).—Pick out the meat; mix it well with a 
teaspoonful of salad oil, red pepper, and salt. Serve in 
the shells. 

Collared Ha—Bone a large eel, whole; lay it out flat, 
and season with pepper and salt, a table-spoonful of 
pounded mace, allspice, a table-spoonful of chepped pars- 
ley, @ small onion chopped fine, thyme, and marjoram. 
Roll wp the eel, beginning at the tail, tie in a cloth, and 
place in a stewpan, together with a gill of vinegar, a pint 
of water, an onion, and 2 bay-leaves; boil for an hour. 
When cold take off the cloth and keep it in the liquor in 
which it was boiled, adding to it a little salt. 

Collared Eels (2).—Mix together parsley, shallot, thyme, 
marjoram, pepper, mace, cloves, nutmeg, allspice, pow- 
dered mushrooms, lemon peel, and salt. Clean and bone 
the eels; lay them flat, with the inside upward; rub the 
above mixture well into them. Roll them up and tie ina 
cloth; boil in salt and water, with lemon peel, a few bay- 
leaves, and pepper; add some vinegar. When done take 
the collars out, skim off the fat, and boil down to a jelly, 
which is to be poured over the eels. when cold. 

Collared Mackerel. — Bone the mackerel, and sprinkle 
with salt, pepper, a table-spoonful of allspice, chopped 
onion, and parsley; roll them up and place in a pan; pour 
over them enough water and vinegar, mixed, to cover 
them; let them boil gently for an hour; keep them in the 
= and serve cold. They may be baked instead of 
boiled. 


Collared Salmon.—Split, scale, and bone the salmon, 
season with mace, cloves, pepper, and salt; roll up in a 
cloth; bake it with butter p28 vinegar. Serve cold. 

Geneva Salmon,—Tie up a piece of salmon, and place in 
a kettle with sliced onions, carrots, salt, spices, and a pint 
of claret or port; when done take from the liquor and 
serve cold with tartar sauce. 

Mock Caviare.—Bone and pound some anchovies to- 
gether with a little dried parsley, a clove of garlic, a little 
red pepper, salt, lemon juice, and a little oil. Serve on 
toasted bread. , 


Pickled Oysters.—Wash the oysters; strain the liquor, 
and add to every pint a glass of white wine, mace, nut- 
meg, white pepper-corns, and salt; simmer the oysters for 
five minutes, but do not allow to boil, as they will become 
hard. Place them in glass jars. Add to tlie liquor a glass 
of, Vinegar, and boil; skim the pickle, and pour over the 
oysters. When cold cover’very tightly 

Pickled Oysters (2).— Place the ovsters in a stewpan; 
sprinkle with fine Lisbon sugar; add their liquor, well 
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strained, and set on the fire for five minutes, but do not 
allow to boil. Draw off the liquor, and add to it double 
the amount of vinegar, togetber with some catsup, pap- 
rika, lemon peel, and salt; boil a quarter of an hour. 
Sprinkle the oysters with sugar and salt, and place them 
in a stone jar. When cold strain the pickle over them 
and cover very tightly. 

Pie (3).—Put the oysters in a saucepan with 
their own liquor, and allow to simmer gently for ten min- 
utes; then lay in a jar. When cold pour over them the 
following pickle: boil the liquor of the oysters with a bit 
of mace, lemon peel, black pepper, and vinegar. Keep in 
small jar well covered. 

Y .— Wash and clean the smelts. Pound 
together half an ounce of pepper, half an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of saltpetre, ond te same quantity of nut- 
meg; lay the smelts in layers, placing the seasoning be- 
tween each layer; add a few bay-leaves; boil some red 
wine, and pour over the fish enough to cover it. When 
cold cover well. 

Y Sturgeon.—Out the sturgeon in small pieces ; 
wash it well, and tie ina cloth. To 8 quarts of water add 
1 quart of strong beer, salt, 1 oz. of ginger, 2 oz. of pep- 
per, 1 oz. of cloves, and 1 oz. of Jamaica pepper; when 
the a boils put in the sturgeon; when done take it 
from the fire and allow to-stand overnight; add a quart 
of strong vinegar and salt, Cover closely. 

Potted EHel.—Skin and clean a large eel; dry and cut 

into small pieces about four inches in length; season with 
mace, pepper, and salt; lay in a pan and cover with melt- 
ed butter; bake for half an hour in a quick oven, When 
done take it out and place on a cloth to drain. Pack 
closely in a pot; melt the butter it was baked in, and pour 
it over the eel. 
_ Potted Herrings.—Cut the heads off the herrings and lay 
in an earthen pot; sprinkle a little salt between each layer; 
add cloves, mace, pepper, and sliced nutmeg; fill up the 
vessel with vinegar, water, and white wine; cover it and 
place in the oven. When cold take out the herrings and 
put into well-covered vessels. 

Potted Lobster.—Parboil the lobster; cut it into small 
pieces, and season with mace, white pepper, nutmeg, and 
salt; press into a pot and cover it with butter; bake for 
half an hour; put in the spawn. When cold take out the 
lobster and put it into covered vessels with a little of the 
butter; beat the rest of the butter with some of the spawn, 
and cover the lobster with it. 

Potted Lobster (2).—Take out the meat from the lobster 
without breaking; season with mace, nutmeg, white pep- 
per, salt, and cloves. Put a little butter at the bottom of 
® pan, and lay the lobster over it, placing between the lay- 
ers a few bay-leaves; cover with butter, and bake in a slow 
oven; when done strain, lay in potting-pans, and add the 
seasoning. When cold pour clarified butter over it. 

Potted Mackerel.—Clean, season, and bake the mackerel 
in a pan, with plenty of spices, bay-leaves, salt, and but- 
ter. When cold put them into a pot and cover with but 
ter 


(To Be CONTINTED. } 





Ir is not generally known that the Brooklyn Kinder- 

arten Association originated in the ardor and energy of 
Mrs, Ellen T. Brockway, now upon its executive commit 
tee. Mrs. Brockway was President of the Woman’s Club 
in Brooklyn for six years, and during her administration 
introduced the subject of kindergarten work. Her own 
interest in the topic dates from her girlhood, when she be 
came deeply impressed with the broad and philosophic 
principles of the works of Froebel. Club members spread 
among their friends a knowledge of kinder zarten methods. 
Training-classes for kindergarten teachers were started 
under the name of the club in 1884, and practical proof of 
Mrs. Brockway’s sincere co-operation lies in the fact that 
she herself sustained the expense of these early classes. 
The Kindergarten Association resulted, in 1891, from these 
undefined but vigorous efforts, Mrs. Brockway still push- 
ing the work under the name of the club, as she believed 
more adherents would be thus gained than through her 
individual efforts. Ata recent club meeting, however, a 
former president referred to Mrs. Brockway as the true 
founder of the Kindergarten Association. Should Mrs. 
Brockway be among those women appointed to the Brook 
lyn Board of Education, her fitness for the position will 
surely be unquestioned. 

—A charming reception was recently given at Wash 
ington by Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barber on board their yacht 
Sapphire. The boat was anchored in the Potomac, and 
the guests reached it by launches, The Sapphire is of 
English build, is the sister ship of the Margarita, owned 
by Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, and the cabins are 
delightfully fitted up. There are a piano and an organ 
on board, an excellent library, and palms and plants 
enough to make one forget the remoteness of the land on 
along voyage. Mrs. Barber and the Misses Barber have 
made several trips in this yacht, including a five months’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean. 

—The wien, | of Mrs, Betsy Ross, the maker of the 
first American flag, was appropriately honored on Flag 
day, June 14th, the one-hundred-and-eighteenth birthday 
of the national emblem, by a profuse decoration of the 
house in Philadelphia in which Mrs. Ross lived. Thou- 
sands of public-school pupils and many other persons 
visited the little house on Arch Street in the course of the 
day. 

y There are in the San Francisco High - School twin 

irls who are remarkable for their mental and physical 
Sovelepment, and the exception they present to the rule 
that one twin is usually the inferior of the other in mind 
or body. In person the girls resemble one another so 
closely that very few people can distinguish between 
them, and there is less than one per cent. difference in their 
school records. They have taken up French and German 
outside of their high-school course, are proficient in mu- 
sic, and draw and paint well. They expect to take a col 
lege education at the University of California, and the 
* Hohfeld girls,” as they are called, are expected to stand. 
high in their classes. 



















Fig. 1.—Perstan-Fiaurep Sitk Warst.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


PERSIAN-FIGURED SILK 
WAIST 

Ts model illustrated is of figured In 

dia silk in softly blended Persian 
colors The front and back are both 
ple ited, and meet a sort of yoke which 
is formed by a tab that is a prolongation 
of the sleeve carried up to the neck The 
sleeves are concealed by straps of dark 
green velvet ribbon, terminating in a loop 
caught down with a pearl button. A 
similar velvet band extends down the 
front The bias stock and belt are each 
finished with a bow at the back stiffened 
with whalebones 


PACKING FOR THE SUMMER. 
PEEP into the dress - closet of the 
J% present day brings consternation 
and despair to many a woman's heart at 
the thought of packing. If we measure 
the number of trunks needed for our 
‘*‘summer outing” by the circumference 
of our skirts or the balloon effect of our 
sleeves, we are hopeless at once at the 
mere suggestion of transportation. But 
with patience and plenty of tissue-paper 
and a bit of system this formidable task 
is soon accomplished 
Unless we are women of extravagant 
tastes and large wardrobes, everything 
for the summer outing can be easily 





Fravnep Piqut Gown. 
Por diagram aud description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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carried in two moderate-sized trunks. For a journey one 
trunk suffices, but to be thoroughly comfortable, and to 
have everything forany emergency at a summer watering- 
place, two trunks are not extravagant. These trunks 
should be about the same size, one a trifle smaller than 
the other, perhaps one thirty inches or more in length, 
the other thirty-four, Trunk-makers sell their trunks by 
the length in inches. 

The smaller trunk should have two trays, only the top 
one with divisions, however, and one a hat compartment. 
In the bottom of this trunk we should pack what books 
and music and other trifles we desire to take with us, 
wrapping all in bits of paper, which protects and prevents 
bindings of books from being rubbed or torn. Any heavy 
article should be carefully wedged in here, and all should 
be packed as flat and evenly 
as possible. Then we should 
pack our boots and shoes and 
slippers, each pair in a small 
bag of its own. Each shoe 
or slipper should have a bit 
of tissue-paper crushed into 
its toes to prevent breaking 
or bending, and each pair, 
with the toe of one placed in 
the heel of the other, should 
be put, as I have suggested, 
in a small bag. Shoe-bags 
are a necessity, and prevent 
rubbing and damage. They 
are made of soft cambric, of 
pretty tints, drawn together 
at the top by narrow ribbon 
or braid of the same color. 
Pink and green make pretty 
sets, or heliotrope and wood 
brown, but each bag in one 
color only. 

When the boots and shoes 
are well placed and evenly 
distributed, so that no humps 
or high places are seen in the 
trunks, but a flat, well-pack- 
ed surface, a clean towel or 
cloth should be spread over 
all, and the under-clothing 
should be put in, smoothly 
and orderly. The lower part 





TRAVELLING CostUME with BLAZER AND SILK Walst. 
For pattern and description see No, [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


of our trunk is now undoubtedly full, al- 
though among the soft under waists and 
skirts a photograph-frame or two for our 
table may be cz.sily slipped, care being taken 
that something soft is under the glass, to pre 
vent breaking. 

The next tray can comfortably accommo- 
date a couple of gingham or muslin dresses, 
a duck suit, and shirt-waists. 

Then the hat-tray. How we are to carry 
the large-brimmed piazza hat, with its beau- 
tiful flowers and bows, and the muslin hat 
and sailor, and the small close-fitting hat of 
lace and roses in that small space, without 
crushing, is a problem to us almost impossi- 





Fig. 2.—Back or PERSIAN-FIGURED 
Sux Water, Fra. 1 
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Wurre Crétron Waist. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ble to solve. But let us try. Line the 
tray with leaves of soft white tissue-paper; 
tear some inte small pieces, and stuff into 
and between the pretty bows on the hats 
and bonnets, oa push some into the 
crowns of the hats. Then try and place 
your hats in the hat compartment, with 
rolls of soft paper to keep them apart, fill- 
ing every corner and little space with the 
paper crumpled up. A heavy hat can be 
attached by a tiny bit of tape and a tack 
to the side of the tray, the tape pinned 
by a small safety-pin to a bow, thus ind 
venting it from crushing its frail neigh- 
bor. Endwise and sidewise they all slip 
in, and appear at the end of the journey 
as fresh as at the beginning. If a bow is 
too wide or a flower too tall for the com 

rtment, a little bend of the wire that 

Ids them erect does'no harm. Then 
pull the little paper wads out, and keep 
them in the tray for the next move, and 
all is well and time is saved. The small 
compartment, besides the hats, must carry 
gloves and handkerchiefs, belts and veils, 
and the endless “ little things” of a wo 
man’s toilet. 

Do not carry bottles in your trunks if 
you can possibly help it. If you must 
carry some medicines that will not go in 

our hand-satchel, let them be put into 
bottles with safety-covers, or tie some. 
thing over the corks firmly about the 





Pixx Lawn Martins. 
For pattern and description see No. 11. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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necks of the bottles, and wedge them in between your 
shoes. Nine times out of ten nothing happens. Ah! but 
that tenth time, when some’ unexpected plunge tosses a 
dark-fluid bottle, and ruin and stains stare one in the face! 

‘The second trunk, longer than the first, is composed of 
trays only a few inches deep, three or four trays at least, 
and this is the dress-trunk. In the bottom part the heavy 
wraps should be placed, the golf suit and bicycle dress, 
the golf cape, and our fur cape for cold nights at a sea- 
side resort, and our heaviest dresses, the lightest-on top. 
In the trays are packed our best dresses, the pretty after- 
noon India silk, the crépon, the taffeta silk with dainty 
embroidered muslin collar and cuffs, and all the fluffy 
waists of chiffon and net for evening wear. If packed 
well, these dainty concoctions do not muss, and sometimes 
they fare better for a little judicious pressing—better than 
to have a separate tray for each. 

A little care and patience now work wonders. 
First, fold the skirt, that five to six yards affair, with its 
*‘organ-pipe” pleats running to the waist. It is difficult 
to fold, you say. Ah, yes! but when once mastered, it 
almost folds itself. Take in one hand the middle of 
your waistband, in the other the middle of your front 
breadth at the hem or braid, and lay the dress in this way 
on the bed, smoothing the goods toward the back, that no 
wrinkles or folds exist. Measure then the.width of your 
tray, and fold the back of the dress over on to the front, 
laying each organ pleat one beside the other on top. Soft 
paper crushed into each pleat prevents creases in the hair- 
cloth lining, and is the work of a moment. If your tray 
is not long enough to lay your skirt in without doubling, 
fold the back on to the front at the waist end, putting an- 
other roll of crumpled paper in the fold. This paper is 
invaluable for packing, and saves wrinkles and creases. 

And the waists! They look formidable indeed. Place 
them back down, and after smoothing and coaxing the 
ruffles of chiffon and lace into place, stuff soft paper inside 
the bodice to round it out a little. Fold each sleeve over 
the front, bringing the fulness up until it lies over the 
waist. One sleeve will lie over part of the other, but here 
again leaves of soft paper prevent pressing, and keep all 
in place. Ribbon bows on the waists should also be pro- 
tected with paper. A piece of tape at each end of these 
trays is good to pin our skirts and waists to, and prevents 
slipping if the trunks are stood on end. 

When our trays are ready (and we must pack them 
quite full) a soft cloth must be put over all and tucked in 
carefully, and when ready for the trunk the contents of 
these trays will come four or five inches above the tray 
tapes. The tissue-paper produces that, but it is soft, and 
easily yields to pressure, which does no harm. 





Fig. 1.—Lovuts XVI. Reception 


Dress. Gown. 
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SummMeEeR Hats.—t{For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.] 


It is always well to have tray covers in readiness. 
White cambric, which can be bought for eight or nine 
cents a yard, makes good covers. They should be 
hemmed at each end, and made a little longer than the 
tray, 

The value of the unlimited use of tissue-paper has been 
demonstrated by the professional packers of Paris, and 
once used packing becomes easy, and the packing-hour is 
no longer formidable. HeLen Kern. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


Fig. 3.—Licut Mowarr 
Gown. 


Fig. 4.—Crtpon Gown. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


RECEPTION dress in Louis XVI. style is made of 

tea-green faille. The front of the skirt opens on a 
tablier of white lace over violet satin; the back has a 
slight train. The square - necked bodice is drawn to a 
point, and terminates in a violet satin ribbon belt with 
a full bow at the neck. Framing the neck is a square 
bertha of lace applied on violet satin and headed by a 





Fig. 5.—Suor Tarrera Waist with SLEEVE FROM 
THE Back. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl 








sutin ruche. The short sleeve is a double 
puff 

The plaid silk dress illustrated is in large 
broken diagonal blocks of black, white, and 
mauve The belted waist opens on a vest 
of open white batiste embroidery underlaid 
with pinkish-mauve silk, edged with a ruche 
of the mauve silk, beyond which the waist 
box-pleat on each side. A similar ruche 
mounted on satin ribbon is carried from the 
neck over the shoulders and the sleeve for 
a space of ten inches, giving a broad square 
effect The sleeve has a cuff of qubadiders 
headed by a ruche, matching the rest. The 
collar and belt are made of black satin, bias 
and folded, Points of white embroidery turn 
over the collar, while the belt has two narrow 


satin straps studded with rhinestone buttons. 
The gown Fig. 3 is of light tan mohair, 
very simply made, with a plain full skirt 


belted with ribbon to match, with along bow 
at the front. The waist has a notched yoke 
defined by bands of écru guipure underlaid 
with blue silk,a similar band going down 


the front 

The dark blue crepon gown Fig. 4 has 
pipings of cream-colored ribbon comme from 
under the two side pleats on each side of 
the waist; on each of these pleats are grad- 
uated jJengths of fine crenm cord passemen- 
terie, a similar band going all the way down 


The full collar 
sre of cream silk with chouz 


the box-pleat at the middle 
and cuff 
TEACHING 


SMALL CHILDREN, 


SHERI slways a year or two before the 
| children are old enough to begin school 
when a littl while carefully every 
day will help a great 
their minds 
of four and five 
to feel its way 
pressions 

Five or ten minutes is enough at a time for 
the , Which can be gradually 
lengthened, almost without consciousness on 
the of the mother or child Two of the 
most important considerations in this simple 


spent 


when the child is beginning 
and when it is so open to im 


very beginning 


part « 


but re ms serious undertaking are in no 
possible way to tax the mind of the child, 
and at RY times to cousider its self-activity 
and its natural inclinations. Only correct 


and restrict the workings of the child’s mind 
when it is absolutely necessary. Guide it 
gently in the way it seems wont to go. Try 
to make few moments at your side in all 
pleasure, though by calling it ‘les 
school” the child will feel the 
of it 


the 
SC lin a 
sons" or 
import 
more 
One naturally begins with the alphabet 
You will find that the active child of four 
has in some unknown way picked up many 
of the letters already 
have 
is going to be 
it throu 
mistake 


ance 


and that it 
before she can say 
inning to end without a 
Why There is no 
particuMr advantage in knowing the letters 
in their rewular order It is far more im 
portant to know each one by sight, and not 
to associate one letter with another by sound, 
Do it rather by form, as it will make a more 
realisti« 

A box of card-board letters (such as come 
for the game of Anagrams) is a very good 
way to teach them, and the child can gradu 
ally pick out the ones she Group 
those that are alike together, such as O and 
Q, and B, P, R, and M,N, W, ete. Take one 
or two new ones a day Some days you will 
find that one new one is enough, and per- 
haps the next day she will not want to stop 
until she has learned the names of three 
In two weeks she will know them without 
a thought about it 

My little wirl of four knew them all but E. 
That she could (or would) not remember 
I told her one day that E would feel badly 
if she did not remember it. She woke up in 
the night and asked me if E felt betier, for 
she was not going to forget it again. At 
break fast she still had it on her mind, and, as 
soon as she had finished, went to the box of 
letters, picked out E, and informed it that 


in arduous tusk before you 
s long time 
gh from beg 
should she 


Impression 


knows 


she 
she didn't 

An ordinary copy-book and a pencil kept 
solely for the use of the child will please 
her. As she gets to know the letters, she 
con print them, beginning with the easiest 
ones. When she is thoroughly familiar with 
them in this way, 
learn them in their order 
quic kly too 

‘Teach her to count with her fingers, and 
by other members of her body, and by the 
things that she sees around her every day— 
the number of chairs in the room, the cur- 
tains hanging from the window, the lamps, 


It will come 


etc 
Tell her about the different colors in the 
same way. The trees, the flowers, the sky, the 
clouds, the nursery carpet, ber own dresses, 
the color of the walls, etc 
Children pick up rhymes and little songs 
very readily. A piano is a great help as well 
as pleasure with these. Have the little “les- 
sons” at the same hour every day. Do not 
have the child show off to any one that may 
happen in. There is no way to so thorough 
ly spoil a child and make her conscious of 
herself—the least desirable of all things. 
Children are not naturally conscious. Be 
fuir to them by leaving them alone in this 
particular 
At the first sign that the child is troublea 
or tired, stop at once, and send her to play. 








deal in the training of | 
Especially so between the ages | 


and enjoy it so much the 


Do not think that you 


would never, never forget it again—and 


it will be time enough to | 
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Her real lessons will come soon enough, and 
nothing is gained at four years old by keep- 
me, fom five minutes longer. 

resh air, good simple food, and a chance 
to romp out of-doors, are really the most im- 
portant of all things for the little four-year- 
old just at present. 

Frances Bacon Paine. 


SUMMEK ROBES AND PILLOWS 
FOR BABY-CARRIAGES. 


WHE Miss or Master Baby goes for an 
airing in winter there is comparativel 
little trouble necessary to make him look 
warm and comfortable. A fur robe, or some 
material like plush, is all that is necessary, 
and the same robe does duty all winter long; 
if it gets soiled it can be sent to the clean- 
ers, for it is not considered needful to com- 
pletely change the fashion of the robe every 
little while, and two, or even one, will last 

for a year or more. 

As soon as the warm weather sets in be- 
gins the trouble of knowing what to use. 
Babies must be kept warm, but not too warm, 
and just what to put over them when they 
are taking their airing is hard to tell. The 





lighter fabrics soil very quickly, and it is | 


necessary to have three or four in order to 
have the perambulator look fresh and peat, 
as every fond mother wishes it todo. The 
old-fashioned knitted afghan, which some 
old aunt is sure to present the baby, is a cap- 
ital covering, and not too hot, but it does not 
look well to be publicly displayed. There 
are the daintiest of carriage robes used now, 
made of dotted muslin trimmed with lace 
and lined throughout with blue or pink silk, 
which look as fresh and sweet as possible. 
To be sure, they look a little like elaborate 
bureau covers, but they are eminently suit- 
ed to look perfect, and, with the little wool 
afghan underneath, are both warm and cool 
enough for the summer season. Piqué cov- 
ers are capital, and with a monogram em- 
brvidered in the centre and a ruffle of em- 


broidery are perhaps the most useful of any, | 


for they do up well, and with three or four 
of them a baby's carriage looks as well as 
the most critical mother could possibly de 
sire. Of course the pillow which goes into 
the perambulator must be covered so that 
it matches the robe. 
muslin this would not be very comfortable 
under a baby’s head, so that the pillow-slip 
is generally made of fine linen, and the ruffle 
of lace or embroidery on it corresponds with 
the other 

Very elaborate robes are made of eider 


With piqué or stiff | 


down flannel, some embroidered in silk, oth- | 
ers with a broad ribbon put diagonally across | 


them with a big bow at either end. On the 
ribbon across the flannel is a painted design. 
All this is extremely effective, and expen- 
sive as well, but most people prefer the fresh 
and appropriate look of a piqué or muslin 
for hot weather. The muslin robes have 


the same advantage as the piqué ones—that | 


it is possible to laundry them. With the 
silk linings removed, it is possible for any 
good laundress to make them look almost as 
good as new. 

Silk robes are not used now, unless when 
covered with muslin, and a sensible idea this 
is, for silk so soon becomes defaced. Velvyets 
are also quite impossible for this purpose. 
Plush in winter is equally used with fur, 
but in summer the very lightest material 
aud the very simpleat of fashions are the most 
satisfactory. Elaborate effects are never 
good form, and the beauty of a baby’s car- 
riage, like a baby itself, is that it should be 
neat, fresh, and daiuty. 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.) 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
ie cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
bronght up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
deused Milk. —({ Ado.) 


Surentor to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelions for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rae Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Tirory, 
New Zoek. Drugytists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{ Adv.) 





A aia beengrian MENTS 


Walter Baker & Co. Litt 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


<< Gocoas ad CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. | 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much suret than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

gperd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
vers. 


Acts as OF tay laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. ype ad recom tte 
Millions have found it invaluadle. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 





of the corset to fit 
—that’s what it’s 


SLL LLL 


Corsets always do. 


] 
: 
a 


Pheenicia, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 


THE “ TREMPER’ vse. | 


This famous and beautiful hotel OPENS 
JUNE 28, under new and liberal manage- 
ment; four hours from New York; accom- 
modates 250 guests; orchestra and all amuse- 
ments. Send for booklet and rates. 


C. D. TYLER, Propr. 


Winter Resort—The St. George, St. Au- 
guetine, Fla. 


In the 
Catskills. | 


VoL. XXVIIL., No. %. 





CUCUMBER ano 





I'll never again have 


anything but the 
ug. 
SKIRT BINDINGS.” 
ne inte Pension costae, mated or Te in stom 
| _ The S.H. P.O 


“S.H.&M.” I Dress Stays are the Best. 











Glisten. 


ee | the os rg 
you say— ou Ss 
cents fora tick of, _ 













best 
ft Cc by Dr. Tuomrson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 

Boxes, §0c, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c. Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr. M. L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 








~. MRS. GRAHAM’S” 


ELDER FLOWER 
CREAM... 














wis clear and 
not an 


handsome book. 

6 2cent stamps. 
ae tee libera) 
14% Michigan Av., 


K grvats Sane asaeat (wna & Retail) 
‘Fal ton Street, o We 


1's Brooklyn, 





NEW ‘TORK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CA ON. —See that the 
ame is on each 








WRIGHT'S ANTISEPTIC 
Myrrh Tooth Soap. 
Recommended by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 
“[ consider your Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap a 
very excelle ut dentifrice, and recommend it to my 
milente."—T. N. Hanetnetos, Dentist, Tenth and 

Pine Sta., St. Lonis, Mo. 

“J have used your Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap 
for ix years, and always take pleasure in recom- 
mending it."—Dr. J. Wu. Graves, Dentist, 204 E. 
Main St., Rochester, N. ¥ 

“I send you an order for some of your Antiseptic 
Myrrh Tooth Soap. It is the best dentifrice I have seen.” 

—Dr. Burien, Dentist, 334 Enclid Ave., “Cleveland, 0. 

Put ap in elegant China jars and tin boxes for travel- 
lers. Also furnished in powder form. Send for sample. 
CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


Macviid'e ‘Chim 


en Fan, Sanirara, Pngien, Liver 


marina Se i 
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Soy, OF CGCandés milk 
epen'® 





nts 
ve ae 
and petbiogal 


PARPER’S oe ss 


; dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


‘iene, CATALOGU 





Fk, Lane 


York, 
















JUNE 29, 1805. 


BEST&CO 





Forthisshortdress .. ry 
of fine Nainsook, gath- 4° 
ered at the neck—col- 


full skirt—deep hem. 
bizes 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 


By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 


‘This is another of our series of little | 
dresses that the very low price and re- 
markably good value have made so 
popular. 


For 700 other illustrations 


of what we are doing all the time for 
children, see our new catalogue, free 
for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. | 
If you cannot obtain | 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 








= | 
muslin | 
so nice | 
for dainty 

| 






4 Night Robes 


> 


Pride 


of the 


West 


**As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk."’ 








SoS SSE SSESECE SS © a) “Ena ~or 9 


HOLDFAST || 


Belt and Skirt Attachment. 


You wanted it all last 
summer, and now you have & ‘ 
it. It holds the skirt and : 
belt in one place always, 
and is a decided ornament, : 
No sewing required. Ask 
your dealer for it. - If} 
he hasn't it, send his 9 | 
name to | 








PATENTED. 


MANHATTAN NOVELTY CO.,: 
415 Broadway, New York. 


SESS SEES SSSESESESSOSSOCSOSSSSOSOS £22 S| 
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THT 
SHIELDs 


ARE UNRIVALE 


“ ”? 
CAN IES, etc. ,for next winter by the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER. 


Quickest, cheapest, and easiest method. No failares. 
Address John L. Gaumer Co., 1101 Race St., Phila. 


Dr ISAACTHOHPSONS EYE WATER 


SS 

















Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


In Rain or Sunshine — 






are 


What care I for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 


kept. in shape by the new 


Inter= 


Lining| © 
Fibre 
abel on 


=O 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 





Is Inexpensive. 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 
and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


For Sale at Dry-Goods 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


taking out after the dress is worn. 


| ("See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 


and Lining Stores. 


Fibre Chamois 





- 
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HAIR CLOTH 
GUARANTEED 


We guarantee the Weft of our make ° 


to be ALL Hair. 


There are good imitations, but these 
can be detected by testing the weft. Hair % 
when pulled is elastic, Fibre and Cotton % 
will not stretch. Cuarces E. Peaevell: Agent. % 
Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and % 
substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not ¥% 
break or crush; imitations and substitutes will. % 


Ask your dealer for Ours. 


We do not sell at retail. 
ODO OOOO OO 


1359S5959599959995595% 1$366056868668606860008685886860588666866858606686956908 
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The Greates Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman’s Comfort. 





SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


Southall’s ‘‘ Sanitary 


Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 


leading Dry Goods Sisces (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 


» obtain them for you by 


addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, England. 








Rae’s Lucca Oil ‘ 


Leghorn, Italy. 


Received the following awards at the COL 
“For Purity, 

For Excellence of the Product 
and Size of Manufacture.” 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 





Sweetness, and Fine, 
. 


Established 1836. 


The Perfection 
of Olive Oil. 
UMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Olive Flavor.’ 








TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: 
Messrs, JAY, Regent 


Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, 


Street, London, W., 


Gowns, and Mantles. 


Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. 
Underclothing, Hosiery, and Gloves 
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Vantine’s Teas 
are put up in air-tight, foil-lined- 
packages, which preserve the 
strength and flavor. 

Ko-Kay Tea (English Breakfast) has a rich and 


delicate flavor that has made it a great favorite, 75e. Ib. 

Seo-'Tan Tea (Uncolored Japan), from the famous 
Gardens of Uji, 75c. Ib. 

Ho-Chu_ Tea (Rose-flavored Formosa Oolong), 
better than long; the favorite tea of New 
York’s 400, $1.15 Ib. 

Sane Pek oe (unscented), a great promoter of 

3 the ideal tea for 5-0’clock teas, $1.15 Ib. 


By mail, free of postage, for above 


Pp 


Prices; stamps, registered letter, 
money er. Send for Vantine’s 
Tea-book, free. A. A. ihe” 





THE GREATEST 
"INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 





NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES.: 
If not in stock at your retailer’s, send $ 1 00 
for a Corset, free by mail, to -_ 


Fitzpatrick & Somers, 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 


Summer Reading 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


In Deacon’s Orders 
And Other Stories. By WALTER Be- 
SANT. 1zmo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. BESANT’S NOVELS. 





1z2mo, Cloth. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Illustrated. $1 50 
Por Faith and Freedom. Illustrated. §: 25 

The World Went Very Well Then. |ilustrated. $1 25 
Children of Gibeon. §$: 25. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Illustrated. $: 25 
The Ivory Gate. §: 25. 

The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. $« 50. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. $1 25 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 


Billy Bellew 
A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of “Marcia,” “Thirlby Hall,” “A 
Man of His Word,” etc. Illustrat- 
ed. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge 
A Story of a Man of Character. 

By ‘Tuomas Harpy, Author of “Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles,” etc. Mew 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IN UNIFORM EDITION: 


Far from the Madding Crowd. A Novel. 
Tuomas Harpy. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Edition, with Etched Frontispiece.) 


Diplomatic Disenchantments 
A Novel. By EpirH BicELow. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illustrated. $1 25. 


By 
(New 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
i For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


DEAFNESS 





pectenayt EAR DRUM CO. 
Omees: | ig 1128 Broadway, New York. 


Posrss0y 














‘ 
/ thiy Wuat Ate YOU THINKING 
Nine W f Aout oun WeEDDiNne 
Lievot bby ANYTHING, PEARERT 
Mies Warring! “Waeewt—l pon’ want 
Mu, Brom K. Waunuinorvorp.” 
RBOCORD-BREAKING 
I wxven pick ay p but that in it IT see 
That some on yhe a record md it traly 
Buus { me 
lis very strange t world is not of records quite 
rereft 
They've broken up #0 ma that there's hardly any 
left 
For ineta t her morning, in the Hvery-Day Ka- 
t read The warmest tenth of June that ever mor- 
ta s 
"T'was ninety ne at five o'clock, and Mr. Dunn doth 
stale 
Last year at five o'clock that day "twas only uinety- 
eight” 


Next day another record went: “ We learn iret Mr, 
Du 

That yesterday was cooler than June SJev@bhth, sixty- 
ou 

Which held the June cold 
these years 

At 4 vm. ‘twa 


man's ears 


rd undistarbed for all 


twenty-eight, and froze our fore- 


And all the ocean stear 


vers that pretend to be O.K. 


Are breaking records a the time, sume seconds 
every day 

They break ‘em g vorth or south, and going 
enat or weet 

At amashing records seamen never seem to take a 
rest 


bikers too put miles away as on their rapid 


They epin across the country roads: from Tarrytown 


to Quogue 


The other day, I toderstand, a biker beat a dog 


And wo it goes lo it—even I've the fever caught, 


Aud try to beat my records—and it's really jolly 
apron 

I wrote this poem in less time by seconds two or 
tures 

Thaw uy verse that heretofore was ever writ by me 


anout, Erunt 
I WANTED TO ASK A Favor OF vou 


To 





WHAT 


WE ARE GOMING TO. 


OUANGE MY NAME TO Mas. Haney W. Booruey. 


A YOUTHFUL VICTIM 
“Well, Johnny, 


Mes. Kivu¥ (co her small son) 
what's the matter ?’ 
“Sister says that she’s an Advanced Wo- 
man, and I'v@ got to watch the dolls while she sails the 


toy boat !” 


JOUNNY 


—_a>———— 


“Tommy, I have told you time and time again not 
to huld yo@r-fork that way.” 

“Well, [don't understand this fork,” said Tommie. 
“Pa says it's German silver, an’ I ‘ain't ever studied 
German.” 

That's one of the best clocks we 
It gues eight days without wind- 


Urenk. * Yea, sir! 
have in the store 
ing.” 

Haveuxp. “In thet so? How long do you figure 
she'll go when you do wind her? 


_-—_>——_ 


Hons (én bed). ** Confound you, Beots! I told you 
to wake me in time for the 6.10 train, and here it is 
6.05 now.” 

Boors. ** Your honor can’t blame me, sir. 
four minutes’ walk to the station. 
dressed, you could catch it now.” 


It's only 
If your honor was 


——_—_—_———_ 


Midsummer is the time when parents delight in 
dressing their little boys and girls to look like pen- 
‘vipers with legs. This style of costume is particu- 
larly in vogue at the sea-side, where the effect of the 
éun on the bare calves of the little ones is such as to 
enable their parents to economize in the matter of 
stuckings for them 

—_—»>—— 


“Tt is curious,” said Wilkes, “how Great Britain 
dominates the world.” 

“Very,” said Barber, “but you can explain it. She 
never loses a chance to conquer others, Races that 
her armies do not overcome, her pickles and sauces 
do. Last year she exported £1,300,000 worth of 
pickles. Say you get ten pickles for a penny—each 
pound contains 240 pence—or 2400 pickles. One mil- 
liow three hundred thousand times 2400 ix 3,120,000,000, 
The human race is strong, but it can’t withstand as 
many pickles as that,” 


if)! 
WA" 


| Ae 
| aid) i)! 
mi! 


“i 


ih, 


NOT LIKELY. 


“Wins 
“I euowto Tuk not! 


YOUR FATHER MAKE ANY OnsROTIONS TO MY PROPrOsiNG T” 
I wave ocx serena,” 


I want vou 





TO OHMANGE YOURS TO 


THE WITHERUP CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU. 
"OFFER EXTEAOEDINARY. 


Miss Witherup, being abont to sail for a short tour yaya eee, 
Be ioc have pone Beale ine t acinadeapenenr tees : 
they too have gone @ are in a 
the farens of Now Jersey aud the i tpoch-cotoomed oo 
to write and ‘mail 
her service, 


ceptioun—that she will be 
letters, signed by subscribers 
points in Kurope, and dated from the most expensi 
ome SS wen oe fore! 
might very well happen to European 
best realistic and imaginative kr 
the best-known caravansaries o; n, Paria, Berlin, and Vienna, will 
be furnished to subscribers. - Subscribers may copy these printed forms 
in their own handwriting upon the letter-heads and return them to Miss 
Witherup, who will see that they are mailed from the proper point at 
sach intervals as subseribers may wish. For a series of ove dozen charm- 
ingly written letters, blank letter-heads, and mailing serviecs from Jul 
10th to September 15th, Miss Witherup’s charge will be five dollars. This 
includes postage and all incidental expenses. Six letters will be cared for 
for three dollars ; single letters, one dollar each. 

Apply before eg 4th to Anne Warrington Witherup, P. O. Box 8811, 
Trilby Corners, L. L 


TESTIMONIALS a8 TO Miss Wituxeur's sryux. 


Rev. Mr. Whitcchoker, of Trilby Corners, saya: “ Miss Witherup wrote 
my Baccalaureate Address delivered before the 'Trilby Corners High-school 
last Jane. It aroused considerable praise for its nobly expressed senti- 
ments, and was pronounced by Dr. F. Longfellow Harkaway, Professor of 

* Literature at the Cedarville Business College for Boys Girls, a most 
polished literary effort.” 


A well-known Author writes: “ Miss Witherup is the only woman I 
know to whom in case of a sudden indisposition I should mtrust the 
completion of such of my novels as might happen to be uncompleted at 
the time. Her style is vivid and picturesque, and in the case of my stery, 
A Gentleman of [Ulinois, A Myatery of the World's Fair, the three chap- 
ters written by her during my temporary illness ure so perfectly done, so 
charmingly expressed, that I find it difficult to believe Lat they are not 
my own work, 





“I hope George Stiggins stays away from the Mountain House this 
summer. He's a perfect muff,” sald Miss Parkerberry. 
“Humph! I should think you would wish that. Muffs are very un- 
pleasant in summer,” said Hicks, 
——._—- 
“Why, Bobby dear, what are you crying for? Have you hurt your 
self?" 
“ Nope; but I'm eure to burn my fingers on the Fourth of July, and I'm 
doing my crying now 80's not to loge any time on the Fourth.” 
— 
I really cannot understand 
Just why this sandy beach should be 
So dirty alwaya, for both day and night 
"Tis always being washed by yonder sea! 
eee 
“T understand you have a fine garden, Tommie.” 
“ Yeth.” 
“ What do you raise in it chiefly?” 
*Tayty-bugs,” said Tommie. 





“Now POR A PLACE KIOK.” 


REWARDED. 


** What a charitable woman Mra. Gabberly is.” 

“Jan’t she; why, when thé Hinkley failure came on, 
she sent for Miss Hinkley and gave her ali her summer 
sewing to do, and paid her fifty cents a day for it. It 
was very nice of her, I think.” 

“Very ; she'll get lier reward some time.” 

“Yes; she’s had some reward already. She saved 
seventy-five cents a day on all the work Miss Hinkley 

id.” 


FOOTBALL LN AFRICA. 


“Wuew! « cocoanut!” 


A MEAN CORPORATION. 


*1 don’t see you on the trolley any more,” said the 
suburban. 

* No,” returned the ex-conductor. 
position.” 

* Indeed ?” 

“Yeux; cotldn’t afford it When the road found it 
wasn’t paying expenses, it decided to charge the con- 
dnetors fare. I reeeived $2 a day and made twenty 
trips. At five cents apiece that cost half my pay.” 


“1 resigned my 





“Lam WORRUED, 


I suet Gor A LeTTKR FYROM 
Wesoons Hoven at Baru Istanp next weex. 
* WEL, THAT 1 VERY NIOR, 


AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. 


‘Wat & gue warren, Hanay? You ook wore.” 


1es.ce TRAING ME THAT SUR WILL BE AT TUR 
Sux WANTS ME TO COME DOWN.” 
You oan oo, can't vou?” 


“Yes; wor; oomvounn rr, Jee Rovsurs  Tuske ToO.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUMMER BOARDING. 


UMMER boarding differs from winter 
boarding in conveying to the ear a sug- 
gestion of pleasuring, apart from mere ne- 
cessity and desire to find a place where one 
may bestow one’s goods. The summer 
boarder is an emigrant who has behind her 
the background of a home, probably luxu- 
rious, and undoubtedly comfortable. She is 
also a nomad, with a comparatively free 
foot, and a liberty of action circumscribed 
only by the depth of her purse and the ca- 
pacity of her trunk. 
Of course the summer boarder is of many 
and dissimilar types. A mother with the 
nursery brood around her cares principally 


to find a safe and healthful play-ground for | 
them—a place where there are brooks, not | 


too deep, in which they may fish; a barn, 
big, fragrant with hay, and full of mysteri- 
ous an 
romp and hide and hunt for eggs, and do 
the other charming things the mother did 
when she was young; and, in brief, to this 
sort of boarder a quiet farmstead is most 
alluring, and presents the strongest induce- 
ments. 

Quite other is the ideal of the young girl 
in society, or the girl who has a vacation 
from college, or the man just out of his 
Junior year, or his chum who is still in the 
full flush of youth and strength. 
young people want a good time, and a good 
time for them means something to do and to 
see and to dare, meaas long rapturous days 
out-of-doors, and evenings replete with en- 
joyment, dancing, music, cards, conversa- 
tion, games. 
drive, to sail, to swim, to climb, to dress, to 
take part in the amateur dramatic entertain- 
ment which rivals the professional in its 
fidelity of presentation—these are the fea- 
tures prominent in the point of view of the 
young people who go to the suburban or 
mountain resorts to spend their summer 
holidays. 

Then there is the quiet summer boarder, 
who shuns gayety and asks only for tran- 
quillity, who has no desire except for peace, 
and who wishes from nature only soothing 
and easeful balm. This boarder is usually 
an elderly lady or an invalid, or an old gen- 
tleman whose days of battle and strife are in 
the past. One meets dear old married pairs | 
who have trudged along together so many 
years that they have grown into real one- 
ness, and they prefer the quiet to the stir- 
ring, the leisurely to the hurrying atmos- 
phere, when they go away from home in | 
summer. 


Whatever the type, there is variety enough | 


in the attractions offered to suit each and all. 


Out-of-the-way spots a few miles back from | 


the railroad still exist, where country fare 
and country quiet and primitive simplicity 
invite the mother and the babies. The bur- 
den of the house-work here falls on the farm- 


er's wife and daughters, and the board is | 
plain but clean and sufficiently varied. One | 
need not expect in such homes ‘the menu of | 


There will not be so much fruit, 
(Continued on page 5382.) 


the city. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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IVORY 


SOAP 


To retain the brilliancy of Ging- 
hams, wash them only in luke 
warm water in which a tablespoon- 
ful of salt and an equal quantity of 
Ivory Soap to each gallon of water 
have been dissolved. Dry in the 
shade. 





























Tus Proocren & Gamere Co. Ont: 


to the Touch, is a 


common sympt! om of 
rheumatic Points. 
Rheumatism can be 
ons only by curing 


cause, preventing 
the formation and er. ‘within the system 
of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


Or. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 


It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
ad in ceasing and swelling diminishing from the 
mning of the treatment. Free sample sent on 
ene of this mag 
50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
D . Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal pow 








delightful nooks, where they may | 


These | 





To row, to ride, to wheel, to | 


saves vou all that “toil and trouble.’ 


‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’stheold way of making sow Put your meat and soup bones in 
the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract BEEF 


Add water to Sa Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 


table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. 'NO trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


: 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Galvadea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 


At druggists’, or by mail. 
274 Canal St., New York. 





@ @| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 


Body xs 
Brain 


me 


Sent Fr@8, atmum:7s rontearrs 
AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
cs e MARIANI & 











52 West 15th St., New Yorn. 1[@ 
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» brought to our notice by os Baltimore p! 
troublesome 


afforded m 
» relief of sym 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 3°"? 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys— 
% the Bladder—iIts Value in in outy and Rheumatic Affections. 


and, M. D., o the Foculty 0 Paris and University of Leipsic; 
the French A ht fa. Y dtin Paris. 
Spring No. 
9 2, is, in ae 
Interstitial 





r. Horatio C. ‘Wood, Professor of Materia Medica, ete. tn the Medical Department 
« ofthe University of f Pennsylvania, in the “Medical Times” of July 29, 1878: 
“The Water of the Buffalo Lithia 8: 
come ns, believed to be due to an 
Gouty Trial in im one or two cases 0 ta veterate chronic 
uch satisfaction to us, free diuresis be 


The late eympioms.” P. Atkinson, M. D.., ex-President Medical 


LI when used at an early “carly stage, waite 
THIA A o—- h of the a structure remal 
Eitdmeys, and, indesa. in som shane tee Gpuieaeiion ¢ Bright's 


e cases 
reater, + use has ered in partial restoration and 


$56.00 Lo.b. at the 8 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


Its Solvent tt aoe Baa E 


ing provoked and followed by 1 


or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles % 
Sescrintive pamphicts sent to any address. 3 











PABST MALT EXTRACT 
There is substance to it; it is 
viviying. life deed moe = Tg gives 


The “BEST” Tonic... ee 


Malt is famous. 
Pabst has made it so. 





‘New Rochester’ 


without glassware 

will be sent ex- 

press paid to 
any address 


[20 


Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or 
we can supply you 


We make 70 
other styles of 
the famous 
‘New Roch- 
ester,’ lw 
greatly improved. 


The desideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


gBridgeport Brass Co, Brijerort Cory 














FOR 


SUMMER READING 


Memoirs of Barras. 

Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a 
General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appen- 
dices, by Georcr Duruy. Translated. With 
Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two Fac- 
similes,and Two Plans. In Four Volumes 
Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and the Revolu 
tion. Vol. II, The Directorate up to the 
18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 
$3 75 per volume. 


The Princess Aline. 

A Story. By RicHArp Harpine Davis, Au- 
thor of ‘*Van Bibber,and Others,” etc. Illus 
trated by C. D. Gisson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


With the Procession. 

A Novel. By Henry B. FuLeEr, 

** The Cliff-Dwellers,”’ etc 
Ornamental, $1 25. 





Author of 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Terminations. 

Stories: ‘The Death of the Lion,” ‘* The 
Coxon Fund,” ‘‘ The Middle Years,” **‘ The 
Altar of the Dead.” By Henry James, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


The Master. 

A Novel. By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ** Chil 
dren of the Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $: 75. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author of 
**The Rebel Queen,” ‘‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Judgment Books. 
By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” Tllus- 
trated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. In ‘‘ Harper's Little Novels.” 


The Martyred Fool. 

A Novel. By Davip Curisrizg Murray, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
rir. Bonaparte of Corsica. 

By JOHN KENDRICK BANncs, Illustrated by H.W. 

McVIcKaR. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental,$1 25. 
Tenting on the Plains; 

Or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas 


By Exizaseru B. Custer. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. Mew £dition. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GP The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 


| or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on 


receipt of price. 





For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
pieaten. use ‘only Pozzoni’s Powpser; there 
nothing equal to it. 











HARPER'S BAZA 

















A SUMMER-DAY EXCURSION FROM PARIS—A SEINE STEAMBOAT 


} 





vS BAZAR 











PEAMBROAT RETURNING FROM SURESNES.—Drawwn ry H. S. Parys. 


} 





Continued from page 829 


many vegetables, but what is 
given will be fresh and have an Eden taste 

The rural housekeeper learns by degrees that 
city people wan} milk and eggs and cream, 
and simple vian 


nor even 80 


every meal, and that 
sweet but 


pies and cakes at 
home-made bre 
ly prized 

rhe well-to-d 
more seeking to carry their 
the country that the furnis 
than formerly 
mountain house c! 
bountiful hostelry in 
Catskills, or at the 
h has no lack of the 
ad the merry-hearted 
on, Tor blithe going 
und for summer 
pleasant book, 
rocking-chair, and 
builds one up 


vd and ter are great 


umong us are more and 
hed cottage is 
But still 


aim 


more in demand 


the sea sideinn and the 
their guests, and the 
the Adirotdacks, the 
springs North or Sout 
beautiful, the clever 
Summer is the se 
and glad ré 
one needs the hammock 
the agreeable friend, th« 
the feeling of leisure 
for the fall cam) bn 


in 
about creation 
the 


which 


PRECAUTION. 


TOTHING is delightful than to linger 
N late on a px summer evenings 
Let the day have ever with 
the fall of dusk there come cool breezes 
and a general sense of relief from glare and 
heat. Litth our city stoops, 
visiting in 
house, aud in th 
parts of the town 
the entire 
out 


more 
reh these 
been so sultry 


iin 


groups gather on 
tne me ighborhoo« 
more thickly populated 
it sometimes seems as if 
had turned itself inside 
wishes to get a breath of 
nd gether for 


localit 
Every om 
air, and 
sake the imprisoning 
and linger under the stars, perhaps till the 
striking of the midnight bell 

How charming it is in the country, lying 
in a hammock or seated in an easy chair, to 
listen to the various sounds which dreamily 
blend together the silence musical! 
The tree-toads, katydids, crickets, and innu 
mer smaller insects add their tribute to 
this « On in a while a sleepy bird 
and you hear his 


id children t 
walls of their rooms 


pare nis 


making 


ible 
mecert 
slirs in his unseen nest 
faint, drowsy chirp. Earlier in the evening 
the thrushes sing, and nothing in the world 
is so thrillingly sweet as their vesper hymns 
in the green boughs 

By way of precaution it would be wise for 
most of us to remember that, pleasant as the 
evenings out-of-doors are, there lurks peril 
in the fall of the dew and in the chiller even 
ing air Physicians tel] us that the danger 
of malaria is lessened by the simple cover 
ing of the head It is easy to put ona head 
wrap around a fleecy affair in 
wool, which heightens beauty, and therefore 
may be worn without reluctance by either 
the old or the young woman A lace scarf 
tied over the head and around the neck, a 
light shaw! or jacket, so that one does not 
become « is of a chill, will quite do 
away with the danger of taking cold 

Equally summer nights 
one should be prepared for a sudden atmos 
yheric change before morning. A thin wool 
Pianket folded at the foot of the bed, and 
80 arranged that it can be drawn up over 
the knees or as high as the breast, or, if pre 
ferred, a silk duvet, will often keep one from 
the danger of sciatica, neuralgia, or some 
other of the flendish attacks which make 
life a burden. No one should go on a drive 
in the mountains, or leave home for even 


one’s hair 


msct 


on retiring thes 


} 


| 


is well cooked, rather than 
good | 


own home life to 


| 


| 
| 


1 from house. to | 


| 





a day’s excursion, without being provided 


with a warm shawl or wrap. It is not un 
common in the morning to find the lightest 
shirt-waist sufficient, when in the evening a 
heavy blanket shaw! will be found a very 
agreeable addition to one’s drive 





ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 





Just 
a line 


to tell you that if you want to 
do your washing easily, in the “‘up 
to date” way, the Sunlight way, 
without rubbing your clothes all to 
pieces (and your hands too) you must 


™ Sunlight 
ae SOAP 


everything else—with 
> Lover Bros., Lid., Hudson & Harrison Sta, Y. 1 


POPOV ES Ee ee eee. ,.,,,,,, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


has its true composition plainly 
stated on the label. 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 


On the other 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 


features as yellow or decayed teeth. 


Don't lose sight 


of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 


jury to the enamel. 


The gums are made healthy by its 


use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


completely remedied by it. 
lends an added charm to their ited mouths. 


Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 





Marion Harland, 


an authority recognized 
by all housekeepers, says: 


SILVER 0 
eubO Br ICON 


imparts a brilliancy, 
without abrasion, here- 
tofore unknown.” 
Send for trial quantity. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Vere cians 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 
Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send his name, your corset 
size and 1% cents for sample pair to 
ELGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, New Ff 
Verk. Lady Agents Want hy 














America’s Representative Bicycle. 


THE LADIES’ LIBERTY, #100. 


| Combines all the good points of other wheels and a host of ex- 


clusive ones. It will meet the approval of the most fastidious. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 


4 wAsee Sta; he Ye Vey oe. 
if" BEDFORD AVE., 
7 BROAD STREET, NEW ARC ANN J. 





BICYCLES 
“<LEAD 


<A BEST ih 


ThE STEARNS [5S A MODERN 
BICYCLE, LIGHT. STRONG, CASY RUNNING. 
OUR CATALOG WILL PosT You" 
WE'LL POST OUR CATALOG UPON 


REQUEST aa 
ey OC STEARNS OCP MAKERS. 
ne Syracuse ny 


Takhaor Oia Brooklyn agents, eo 
__Tinkhas Pe) Bae Broadway and syth St, 2 » N. 


qi 


























There’s lots of snap and vim in this Hrres’ Root- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 


young. 


Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A % cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


‘The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
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IN THE WORLD 


OF BEAUTY 


iticnta 
SOAP +. 


Is SUPREME 


Not only is it the most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying a in the world, but it is the 
urest, sweetest, and most refreshing for toilet. 
th,and nu . Itstrikes at the cause of ba 
complexions, falling hair, and simple baby biem- 

es, Viz.: THE CLOGGED, INFLAMED, OVER- 


WORKED, OR SLUGGISH 
+: Newserr, Low 
SRrepes Bence, USA 


Pears’ 


is the only soap 
that cleans the 
skin and keeps 
it alive; no al- 
kali in it. 

We want 
the living skin, 
and we want 
it clean. 


MONARCH_. 


King of Bicycles. 











Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 


| Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 





| 
| 
| 
| « 





Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
REMINGTON Soecitgee Pres Suacdagne 
jogue 


EMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


[SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10c. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anuual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





